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PRE 

T HI^ htucfy of our Indian educational policy 
in its rclitions to Indian social and religious 
conditions, and of its effects in the sphere of 
political activities, owes its appearance in its 
present shape to the wording of the thesis pro- 
pounded for the Maitland Prize (Cambridge, 1909). 
The adjudicators asked for dissertations on “the 
teaching of experience in India on the question 
hww far secular education can foster a sense of 
duty.” The question thus propounck;d can hardly 
be said, to have received an answer in this volume; 
But i:he fact that it was asked in the above form 
will account to some extent for the attention de- 
voted to certain controversial topics which might 
otherwise have been treated more cursorily. 

For the space of sixteen months I was mysfclf a 
cog in a wheel of the Indian educational machine 
— a rather mutinous cog ifi a very blundering 
machine — and cannot therefore be charged wit}} 
Ijiandling matters of which I have no first-hand 
knowledge, or in which I have felt no more than 
a remote academic interest. The general plan^of 
e'he essay has, however, taken mo in places some- 

vii 
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w?iat further aheld ; and in those chapters wnjre 
I discuss* questions lying outside my^pIfeciSl pro- 
vince I trust that it will not be«count^ against 
me that I have retired as far as possible behind 
the scenes in order to quote frgel^ f^cn others^ 
I have endeavoured at every stage td indi<^&te 
(wherever they have attracted my ndtice) ^he exist- 
ence of views different from my dlvn, even when 
I find such views very unconvincing ; and thus it 
is that certain portions of the essay must appear 
^as little more than a closely woven tapestry ol 
quotations culled from all those who seem able to 
speak Crom first-hand information. 

As regards sources : besides the various Govern- 
mental publications dealing with the subject*— 
Statistical Abstracts, Quinquennial Reviews of 
Education, Moral and Material Progress o^lfJdia^ 
Reports of University Commissionsf etc. — I tiave 
used the histories of Indian education by Siy R. 
Lethbridge, Mr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. S. Satthi- 
anadan (for Madras), and Dr. W. I. Chamberlain. 
AVitA these may be put the speeches of Lord 
Curzon, edited by Sir T. Raleigh. Most books 
about India, whether by missionaries, by political 
^eorists, by ex-administrators, or by sightseers, 
tovfch incidentally on the subject of the essay j 
and I have endeavoured to read the relevant parts 
of* all publications of this Icind that have come 
under my notice* In addition I have read a coni 
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siaeraDie amount Indian iNational Congrest 
literatuf^ Ind a number of political pamphlets 
written ^t^^miiar^. Perhaps my chief indebted- 
ness however, has been to periodical literature — 
a^act evidoji^ed* by the quotations throughout the 
voldThe. 

Wherever possible 1 have indicated the sources 
of my information, as well*as the writers’ special 
qualifications to deal with Indian topics. 

My personal thanks are due to Mr. H. J. 
Wolstenholme for a number of valuable sugges- 
tions. 

LEONARD ALSTON 

MTZ WILLIAM HALL, 

Cambridge, 

March 1910 . 
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EDOQATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

T he investigation we arc here undertaking is 
an investigation into facts — contemporary 
■Hacts of the sami3 order as the social historian is 
accustomed to handle when dealing with* the 
re««rds of the past. Our concern is primarily 
with what is and what has been in India; only 
’ secondarjly with what ought to be. Our main 
'bu’Sintss is not theorizing ; though the chief in- 
ducei^ent in undertaking such researches as this 
may well be the practical aim of laying broad and 
firm the bases for theories in accordance with 
which our educational policy in India mayfbe 
moulded in the future. While we refrain then, 
as far as may be, from over-hast^ theorizing and 
from needless dealing in precepts and advice, our 
fir^t task is to discover, and give their propgf^ 
weight to, such effects as are definitely traceable 
to the existing educational system. But for this 
ptirpose we need a clear idea, ^firstly, of the 
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^general social and moral 'conditio*s''that govern 
life in^ India ; we need, secondly, tQ kftow^ tho- 
roughly what are the general cha^cteristics of 
the educational system whicn work5 in *11113 en- 
vironment, and its special shcgtcomings ^hdn 
considered as a training in cftizensUip ; agd we 
need, thirdly, to consider what oth(v forces are 
simultaneously at w<irk moulding the life and 
character of the people. 

All these are questions of fact. And thus, our 
primary concern being not with ideals, ethical or 
religious, but with the affairs of ordinary life, we 
have to begin our task by asking where we may# 
expect to find our most useful material. 

Were the question before us that of the influ- 
ence of Western culture on Oriental ideals, we 
should turn^t once to examine all the published 
utterances of Indians that we could colfeA, and' 
scrutinize them for evidence of contact with Euro- 
pean thought. We should set to work to analyse 
those composite products of Christianity and 
Orientalism, the Brahma Samaj, the Arya Samaj^ 
the^Radha Swami creed, and kindred syncretistic 
offshoots of nineteenth-century conditions,^ and 

* “ All these schools havd certain affinities, they are all eclectic, 
tK y are all influenced by Christianity for attraction or repulsion, 
all unite to exalt the Hindu g-enius, and all adopt Christian ex- 
pressions and organization” (Mr. J. Kennedy, i.e.s., “The 
'pendencies of Modem Hinduism , The East and the West., 
April 190S), 
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endeavour to weigh Jiow far they give us mere re- 
^temeMs ef Hindu thought in Christian garb, 
^nd how fai they are signs a genuine Euro- 
peanization and Christianization of Hindu ideals. 

^uch investigation has an intense fascination of 
its ONun. Bat it is not precisely the practical pro- 
blem which We have to face. It is closely bound 
up with it, so doyly that iif handling the one we 
must continually touch on the other. But among 
peoples like the Indian, never accustomed to cor- 
relate closely religion and ethics, theory and 
practice, abstract thought and positive action, it 
‘‘is possible, to a much further degree than among 
ourselves, for theories and ideals to evolve and 
floairish in advance even of the suggestion that life 
should in earnest be modified by them. Hence 
the special difficulty of drawing practical infer- 
endfcs irom the^tudy of Hindu publications. In 
the West practice may lag lamentably behind 
precept. But the inconsistency is felt. Precept 
is always tntefided to affect practice. In the East 
ii may be otherwise. The life of thought^may^e 
so divorced from the concrete world that devout 
thinkers feel happy in carrying tlieir speculations 
onwards to triumphantly satisfying conclusions, 
wl^ile they ignore the baser things of the materM 
world, unharassed by the consciousness of moral 
shortcomings. 

^From the standpoint of the typi^l Oriental we 
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'Western folk are probably tc^be accounted guilty 
of extraordinary intellectual confusibn ^n blur- 
ring together ethici and religjpn, tl.o spheres 
thought between which the bulk of manKind^ out- 
side Christendom, sees no ne^eil^ary connection. ‘ 
Religion, to him,«concerns itself primarily fvith a 
mental attitude, a particular outlook^n the Uni- 
verse ; secondarily with some mg>re or less definite, 

* This and similar statements in the followinij- pajje.s must of 
course be taken as very roug^h-and-ready generalizations, though 
sufficiently accurate to serve the purpose of the ordinary Western 
reader. They will be very far indeed from winning the a.ssent of 
the .student of esoteric Hinduism. Indeed, an Indian critic, Pt. 
T. Laddu, reading this passage, protests that the very con- 
trary is true. "To the Hindu ’’ (he .says) "Ethics and Religion 
are the same.” This dictum however may, I think, be ^ite 
fairly rc-stated for Western readers thus : What the Indian (f^ats 
as ethic.s differs .so greatly from our idea of ethics that it can be 
identified with tkis religion, while ethics a.s we conceive it is prac- 
tically unrelated to his view of religion. “The aii^hijf " fadd.s 
thi.s critic in the .same note) " seems to have fonfused between the 
identity of ethic.s and religion as recognized by the Hindu, and 
the absence of ethics as .such — divorced from religion, *as con- 
ceived by the author." A little further on (p. 9) he annotates 
the quotation from Professor Sayce : " This remark is true, — 
bei^use the fundamental conceptions of soul, God, and the Uni- 
verse are entirely different.” These differences I believe to be ^ 
greJ^t that I see no reason why the views set out in the following 
chapters, even thoiiigli repudiated in toto by the philosophical 
Hindu, should not be approximately just as regards the impres- 
sion they make on Western readers ; and as I consider my 
faction here to be that of passing on for the benefit of the 
general reader the impression that Hinduism makes on •'the 
English observer, and not that of interpreting Hindu philosophy 
with philosophic accuracy (for wlfich task I possess no qualifi- 
V.ations), I think these chapters need not, when the limitatioi^ of 
their purpose is rc^'ized, be in any way misleading. 
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explanatory s(iiieme of the Universe, a cosmology. 
E>oth*of»thejte may, for the logical Oriental, have 
some bearin'^on the conduct yf life. But the con- 
clusion of his theologizing may be nothing but the 
cl^ar recognition of the futility of action, of the 
indiff-^rence of the Universal Sl>ul to morality, of 
the wisdon-fc of accepting without a struggle the 
whole of one’s instincts an<> pa<;sions as one finds 
them. 

Yet nowhere, it is safe to say, is man so consti- 
tuted that theory and practice can be completely 
sundered. It is a matter of degrc'e. The hard- 
headed Westerner, with his confident belief in the 
reality of the concrete world around him, tends, 
w^H'n in earnest, to be earnest about what he does 
rather than what he thinks ; and yet he remains 
conscious that theology cannot be wholly divorced 
frofti *fe. Thg metaphysical Oriental, to whom 
his physical environment is but a shadowy dream 
and his own personality a diabolical delusion,* 
tends, equally naturally, to turn all his earnest- 
ness into clarifying his outlook on the wcirld 
and purifying his philosophy ; yet he, too, rrtust 
assuredly in some degree find Ifis own conduct 

’ Cf. “ The Indi.'in view of ma^ m.ikcH his personality 
kind of disease, the ultimate source of ;ill his misery and wellk- 
ness, »o that the hijsfhcst aim of human hfe is to ^et rid of person- 
ality altog’ethcr, and be lo*^ in the impersonal bein>f of the 
Ignite" (Bishop Whitehead of Madras, “The Future of Indii« 
Christianity,” T/ie East and the IVcst, January >905)- 
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^modified by his speculations^and fhe practice of 
his neighbours influenced by his wa)*of cexpress- 
* ing the discoveries^ he has m^de irv what is to 
him the world of ultimate realities. 

' Theory and practice must inteUwine. Expr^- 
sion of abstract theory is itself a pract*Ical aot, and 
must, however feebly, influence all tft.# other pro- 
vinces of life. Even lo the HinjJu saint, to whom 
the ideal of life is absolute passivity, and inertia 
appears more admirable than the most beneficent 
activity, the teaching of European morality can 
not be a matter of indifference. To his mind, we 
who are always dealing with concrete problems, 
with health and wealth and the other deceptive 
allurements of this transitory world, we who teoppt 
our weaker brethren into accepting the Here and 
the Now as the Real, may quite reasonablj^ appear 
as children of the Evil One. ^ ' * 

We must therefore make sure, to begin with, 
that we have some grasp of the general principles 
underlying native Indian ethics, as well as some 
idA of average Indian practice. We need the 
synipathetic imagination in approaching our topic 
so as to be a^ble to think ourselves into the 
Oriental’s moral position, in order to judge what 
^^ects might be expected from the coming jto 
India of the wisdom of the West, before we 
attempt from simple inspection of observable 
social phenomena to say what has happened. 
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But we ne^bd also — and chiefly — masses of 
COncret® faot. For the question we are asking 
ourselves is Jtot primarily whjt ought to happen, 
but what has happened. 

^et it is by no means easy to point out whence 
we ar^ to gather the material we need. For, as 
Lord CronA?r points out in the introductory 
chapter of his J\^odern there are serious 

difficulties to be faced by the unofficial inquire: 
whose task it is to get at the truth about con 
temporary happenings in a semi-civilized country 
‘‘English opinion,” he writes, “has in sucl 
cases to deal vith a condition of society witl 
which it is unfamiliar. It is disposed to appl 
ai^fuments drawn from English or, it may be 
from European experience to a state of thing 
which does not admit of any suclt argument 
beihg applied without great qualifications. The 
number of persons who possess sufficiently accu- 
rate information to instruct the public is limited, 
and amongst those persons it not unfrequently 
happens that many have some particular cause to 
advance, or some favourite political theory to 
defend. Those who are most qflalifled to speak 
often occupy some official position which, for the 
tiyrie being, imposes silence upon them. Therejs, 
therefore, no certain guarantee that inaccuracies 
of statement will be corrected, or that fallacies will 
Se adequately exposed.” 
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§ 2 . But though our main concern is not with 
theories and ideals, we must not be too narrowly 
‘pedantic in our u^e of the terrn*^ “ facts.” It 
will not forward our investigation, tor instance, 

( to confine our attention to information thaf c|Ln 
be tabulated in sfcitistical shape, or»to evidence 
that can be put forward in a rninifbily detailed 
form such as wouldt make it^ acceptable in a^ 
court of law. 

For one thing, in the solution of such a problem 
as ours — the question how far, if at all, our educa- 
tional system has altered Indian public morality 
for the better — the use of criminal statistics is 
especially to be deprecated. Such statistics, in 
all countries, are most misleading ; as change^n 
the figures may be the consequence, not of 
changes in l^ctual criminality, but of changes in 
the law, in the methods and py sonnet the 

magistrates and police, and in postal, telegrivphic 
and railway communications ; though changes 
in the moral standards of the classes who aid 
or Ihinder the administrators of the law count alsa 
for much. These difficulties are felt with peculiar 
intensity in India, where native officials live in a 
state of perpetual anxiety about the way in 
wj^ich their superiors will look at their reports,^ 

' “ The Secretariat measures the efficiency of all officers by a 
system of averagfcs : it expects an^verage number of murders, 
r%pes, and thefts in a district. If the returns of crime are abo^e 
the average the Di|jLrtct Superintendent of Police is inefficient, 
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and where pK^Uc ^opinion is not and cannot* 
lie expected to be very sensitive to miscar- 
^riages of ju^ice, ^ince the u|fual “punishment” 
for <4elicts is nothing more than a temporary so- 
j^rn in quartei^ where the criminals are better 
fed ai^ treated than they can hope to be outside.' 

We must^ely^almost entirely on mere cxpres- 
^sions of opinion ;;^prcferabl)^of course on the views 
of well-informed administrators, but also on the 
statements of the clergy, the Indian Press, and 
native and Anglo-Indian residents who may seem 
to be in more than usually close touch with sections 
of Indian life and Indian public opinion. But all 
of these are likely to speak with some degree of 
b«fts. The officials are naturally desirous that 
their system and its results should appear in the 


most favourable light. Pulpit utferances are 

sine? has allowod crime to become rampant ; if he makes a 
return he is idle, for he h.is failetl to ilelect crime. In the 


same way a Civil Surjjeon must not perform h ss than an average 
number of major operations in the yeai, ami in his report upon 
the manaf'cmcnt of the jail must not show more or less than an 
averag;e number of punishments influ tetl on the prisoners ” (iHfr., 
now Sir, T. Morison, Imperial Rule in India, 1899, p. 81). “A 
grc.at deal of mischief is caused by the ri-quircments of* the 
Government as to a hij^h averajje of iletef tiafli. It is hard to see 
how this can be dispensed with ; but it l*-ads to keen tompetition 
between districts, divisions, and polu e-statioris, and nTiturally 
makes police sulxjrdinates anxious fo obtain convictions by all 
meltns, especially as they arc c.alled to account if they do ffot 
come up to the mark” (Letter by an ex-|K)lice ofTicer in the 
Spectator, 20 Nov. 1909). • 

On this point sec, for instance, Mr. A. P. Smith's "Ouf 
Criminal Population,” The Indian Review (Marfras'^ April 1905. 
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Hikely to confuse realized with anticipated resujts ; ^ 
and, like all the other unofficial souriJes infoi^i- . 
mation, to deal in iH*informed aj;id ccmfusing com- 
parisons between the actualities of the preset\t (as 
understood by the witness) ancf ideal views 
what ought to be in every Christian cduntry^ what 
is the case in nominally Christum ^untries, or 
what was the case ih India t^ifore English in-, 
fluence came to be felt. 

As regards the difficulty of getting at the 
Oriental’s own point of view and of rightly 
estimating the value of any Oriental opinions that 
may ^ be adduced, we may perhaps quote Lord 
Cromer again : “ I have lived too long in the East” 
(he writes) ^ “ not to be aware that it is diffioi^lt 
for any European to arrive at a true estimate of 
Oriental wii^cs, aspirations, and opinions. . . . 

I was for some while in EgypW before Tr fffily 
realized how little I understood my subject fSfiti 
I found, to the last day of my residence in the 
country, that I was constantly learning some- 
thing new. No casual visitor can hope to obtain 
much real insight into the true state of native 
opinion. Divergence of religion and habits of 
thougSit ; in my own case ignorance of the ver- 

Compare, e.g.. Bishop Welldon's remarks on moral progress, 
quoted elsewhere (p. 138), with his dictum: “It is generally 
admitted that secular education h;i« proved a lamentable failure’ 
ftjuoted by Dr. Duncan, The Asiatic Quarterly, January 1903 ).«- 

** Modern i^pt% 1908, p. 6. 
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lacunar language ; .the, reticence of Orientals 
ivhen ^ei«!i<ing to anyone in authority* theii 
jendenc^^ to,%gre% with anjwne to whom the) 
tAay.be talking : the want of mental symmetr) 
and precision, v\mi^h is the chief distinguishing 
featur« bet\teen the illogical and picturesqu< 
East and the logical West, and which lend 
Buch peculiar in^rest to flie study of Hasten 
life and politics ; the fact that religion enter 
to a greater extent than in Europe into the socia 
life and laws and customs of the people ; an< 
the further fact that the Europt‘an and th 
Oriental, reasoning from the same prerryses 
will often arrive at diametrically opposite con 
€^►31003, — all these circumstances place th 
European at a great disadvantage when h 
attempts^ to gauge Eastern opinion. Neverthe 
les^, ffie difficiaity of arriving at a true idea < 
iHie Undercurrents of native opinion is probabl 
less considerable in Egypt than in India. 
Notably, the absence of the caste system, ^d 
ftie fact that the social and religious fabric of 
Islamism is more readily comprejiensible to the 
European mind than the comparatively subtle 
and mystical bases of Hinduism, diminish the 
gujf which in India separates the European frwtiT 
the native, and which, by placing a check on 
social intercourse, beComes a fertile source of 
mutual misunderstanding.” 
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He further quotes Profesi^r Sayce ; “Those 
who h^ve been much in the East and Havenried t( 
mingle with the native populat^n kirpw well how 
utterly impossible it is for the European to lopk at 
the world with the same eyes *as the Orient^,'!. 
For a while, indeed, the European mAy fancy that 
he and the Oriental understand qne Another ; but 
sooner or later a time^omes wh^n he is suddenly, 
awakened from his dream, and finds himself in 
the presence of a mind which is as strange 
to him as would be the mind of an inhabitant 
of Saturn.”* 

Nor can we separate out witl> any confidence 
causes and effects. There are too many causes 
working together simultaneously, and too ma»y 
complicated effects. Even if we could sum up in 
concise sym'metrical paragraphs the amount of 
the moral and material progress of the ^edple 
of India, we should still remain utterly URa!T3Tfe 
to assign their respective weight to the new system 
o£^ Western education as a whole ; the secular 
nature of the system ; the vernacular Press (as a 
rival as well as an offshoot of the system) ; the 
activity of missionaries outside the system ; the 
intr(xi\iction of an orderly, altruistic, but (to 
Ihr Indian) soullessly impersonal Government; 
the mere contact with Western ideas through 
JVestern literature and Aftglo-Indian activities. 

* The Hig/k-r (\iticism and the Monuments, 1894, p, 558, 
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As^ we ^udy tk^ various influences simul- 
ineousfy atf work, reinforcing and countefactinj 
ne anothe|t witl^ bewilderi«ig complexity, w< 
eali^.e that there is no simple a posteriori metho< 
disentangling their effects. We can onl; 
ttempt so fo analyse the interacting forces, a 
o throw such J'ght on the question of wha 
s to be account^ most sf^niflcant and impoi 
ant in each case, as may make it possible fc 
itudents of the problem to arrive more or les 
confidently at conclusions, less flagrantly err< 
neous perhaps than mere a priori conclusion; 
but still far from unanimous. For cxaminatio 
of results can do little more, in this as in a 
l^lher complex social and economic problems, 
than modify opinions previously formed by de- 


duction from generally accepted view^ concerning 
the'e^ential requirements of human nature and 


Its ifniversal tendencies. 



CHAPTER H 

§ 3. T T OW much do we ex^ect^that an edu-' 
1 J. cational s^'stem can^achievc in one or 
two generations in a nation, or rather a con- 
geries of nations, like the Indian ? 

“ Fifty years is a very short period of novitiate 
for a country fast-bound in prejudices which are 
rooted in religion and hardened, by immemorial 
custom — a country which is divided against itself, 
not so much because it consists of diverse regiqfis 
each inhabited by a people distinct in race and 
in languagt?^ but because each of these peoples 
is, in fact, a compost of separate nations, ^which 
are intermixed on the soil, but pursue entiijiy 
separate existences.”^ 

«;^And these three hundred millions — in rounc 
nijmbers — seven times the population of thi 
Brkish Isles — how are they distributed among 
different classe'?) and different occupations? Tht 
answer is short and simple : all but a fraction, 
•wj^ich it would be * hardly an exaggeration ^ to 
describe as numerically negligible, are village 

« ‘ Sir Bampfylde Fuller, “ Sentiment and Indian Policy,” T*’# 
Nimttenth December 1907. 

14 
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pea,sants, li^n^ but a very little way above sub- 
3fistence«levll, and doubly impervious tc» new 
ideas — firstl)^^ members of s^lf-sufficing village 
camniunfties,^ and secondly as members of mutu- 
ally exclusive casfes (groups, that is, the members 
of whi^h ar^ cut o!f from the^nembers of other 
groups by sti^ct rules with regard to dietary and 
ijiarriage, and obey ceremomial codes which re- 
lieve them of nearly all the effort of individual 
thought). 

There are practically no middle classes. There 
are comparatively few cities where the bulk of 
what correspond^ to our middle classes live — 
lawyers, merchants, and minor officials. The aris- 
to^atic classes we may for the present neglect. 

’ “ Tlic village conimimity, originating eitliet^n colotiisalion 
oy familie*., in the necessity of mutual |>rote< tion, is, or overy- 
xvhcrd*>e^s to be, tluj^social unit in Iruha, anti .is sut h to become 
world in itself, .i iniciorosm, paying its wnj either dircctlj 
by its land or by the produce thereof. So that, in respect tc 
education under social influence, the medium to be pierced befon 
inherent aptitudes can be fully developed, or examples from out 
side can be assimilated, is not merely the tratlitional devotion M 
olM custom which is characteristic of .ill pe.is.int ry as comparct 
with the citizen of the busier atmosphere of a town, but also ^h( 
exclusiveness and jealousy of a self-sufliciiig nomnuinity ” (Mr 
J, A. Baines, C.S.I., “ Popular Education in liidi.i," yowran/ of th 
Statistical Society, June 1894). “ It is a commonplace of co..imon 

places in regard to India to say that it is .a land of villages. It i 
this fiact, no less than the tenacity of their minds .and the elusitfl 
ness of their thoughts, that has mailc it appear so often as 1 
messages conveyed to the peopljof this land were writ on water 
(Riy. N. Macnicol, "Spiritual Forces in India," Contemporar 
^Revitv, September 1909). 
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Note also that we have jiot yet |iiempted to 
educate these masses : not more tllan ^ne bdy 
in four of schooUgoing ag^ one girl in 

thirty, are receiving the barest rudiments of 
elementary instruction. Nor is it easy to /ee 
how education is«to be extended td the qpasses. 
For education demands mone)r ; money meani^ 
taxation ; and already the Incjians cry out thgjt 
they are the most heavily taxed people on the 
face of the globe. The cry is not true to fact if 
we compare population with Government revenue. 
Indeed, the reverse rather is true. India is one 
of the most cheaply governed and lightly taxed 
countries in the world. But if we compare tax 
payments with average incomes, then the state- 
ment may have some value. In any case, the 
Indian feelS and resents the tax revenue that wef 
aise from him for his benefit; and tltei%fore 
ve scarcely dare tax more heavily than we"TJO 
or purposes so little in consonance with his views 
^ elementary education of a Western type.^ 

i “ Not many years af^o the Government were trying to drive 
he Indian |>opulation to take elementary education, and the 
people would not iTave it. He did not think he was exaggerating 
when he said that in the country districts, as opposed to the 
towns, it was the constan^ efforts of the Government through its 
educational and civil officers to impart elementary education that 
were in a large measure responsible for such progress as had 
been achieved in elementary education. He did not mean to 
assert that Government agency lAd been the only agency for the 
support of ^o><lar education, nor that at the present mottHent 
popular educati^ was looked upon with indifference by the 
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§4. Mor^oA^er, those classes in India that on 
.nner^l 4)ri^iples (hazily grasped and very im- 
ierfectly und^:f:stood) are inclined to urge increased 
fypeiiditare oh Education are still, like the mass 
)f tL*ir fellovv-coantrymen, exceedingly prone to 
juspicion of the genuinenesSj of Government 
ntentions wh*' never educational reforms are sug- 

people. On the contrary, there was a larijer clcninnd for c«luca- 
tion than could be supplied by existinj; eilucational institution* 
and authorities. It was lar>fely a question ol hinds ” t^Spcccr 
of Mr. Yusuf All, i.e.s , reported 111 The Asiaitc Quarterly, Apri 
1906). “ When; there is no e(f« < tivc dem.uul tor edue.ition, or, as 

in [ndt<a, a demand for it only amonj'st a sm.til mimiiity, the par 
tltat can be played system or by .State initiative or aid ii 
insig-nific.int, and its n'sults are no more than an exci escenre o 
parasitic j^rowlh on the life of the eommunitv ” (Mr. J. A 
nokies, C.S.I., in \\\v Journal of the Statistical Society, June 1894] 
Compulsory education ot a very ch-menfaiy type, for boy.s unde 
twelve and for under ten, h.as, however, been introduced int 

the n.'itivo state of Haroda. Mr. H. I). Kantav.ila, who wa 
respcAaiiW'e Tor bnn^ii^ the education l.aw into effect there, say 
that “ the amount of cost is calculated at the rate of four rupee 
per child per annum for rural districts ; for c ities, it will be abcM 
50 per cent more. The city of Bombay will therefore rcquii 
from six to eiffht lakhs of rupees. The cost of lompulsory educj 
tion for British India will come to about 10 per tent of the Stfl/ 
revenue " {East and West, Bombay, Aujjust 1905). In the ne 
number of the s.ame periodical (September 1905), Mr. K. N<t 
rajan puts the amount rather higher -at ten miiJioiis slcrlinK’. [T 
make Mr. Kantavala's statement more available for purjwses 
comparison, it m.ay be pointed out th.il the avera^fe incomoof t 
population of India seems to be between twenty and thirty rupc 
per ^nnum ; in Enjjland the corresponding^ avera^je is betwfl 
forty and fifty pounds. It should be noted that most elementa 
school teachers in India seem to recei/e about the same avera 
pay as a coolie, — a circumstanc? which makes neither for eflicier 
in the teacher nor for reverence for learning in ^SiWiappil-s.] 


C 
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gested. They realize the good fhai they them- 
selves have gained from what seems to ue a very 
inadequate educational progra|jnme||nd are rather 
disposed to magnify it. They realize, Also, thal 
administrative officials are incfmed to advocAte 
those changes which add to* the ^wers^of the 
official class, and believe them to be averse fronr 
calling into being a Wirger num^ber than necessary 
of those who, being educated, would be less 
docile and submissive subjects.’ 

Their advocacy, moreover, is almost entirely 
given to the cause of “higher” and not of ele- 
mentary education ; and this n^eans that it is — 
to some extent — a class demand. 

§5. We note, moreover, that the people *of 
India are as a people miserably poor. How has 
this come about? 

The Indian agitator declares that it i^ A*^otfnse- 
quence of our regime of grinding taxation — 

‘ " It is vciy difficult to carry out substantial reforms in Higher 
V.ducation in India, because of the suspicion that we encounter 
aihong the educated classes, that we really desire to restrict their 
opportunities and in some way or other to keep them downF" 
[Sj*eech of Lord Curzon at Simla, 20th September, 1905). For an 
instance, take th«^ following, from a very moderate and able 
review ; — “ Of late there has been considerable outcry against 
the present system of education imp.artcd to our young men at 
schools and colleges. Th- Government and its adherents never 
l(fte an opportunity to have a fling at it, and lay the whole blame 
of the present unrest on its shoulders. This cry is palpably in- 
terested and scarcely deserves anv notice ” (Mr. N. H. Setalvad, 
The Indian Reviev, March 1908); cf. also the quotations p. ^1, 
n. 3, and p. 1, infra. 
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taxation ne4 >BSitaiea. more especially by the high 
salaries Unjust pensions* of English officials. 

Our first i.Jjly to this may seem of a brutally 
harsh character. The total of taxation has been 
decreasing since the beginning of the British occu- 
pation., and i.'^ now much less tl.an in the days of 
the Mogul rulers.- (The Indian agitator will 

* * Ind'uiii orators ate perpetti.illy talking^ of these pensions as 
an especially unjust “ dr.ain ” on tlie » ountry. 'I'hey are, however, 
nothing but deferied salary, and a necess-iry pai t of the demand, 
price to be jiaid l>y G<n eminent if it desires a reasonably com- 
petent set of Knghsh subordinates. As it is, the pi ice is hardly 
high enough to attr.n t the best possible candid.ites-- noticeably 
so in the educational ser\ice, where the teiins offered are not 
markedly different fiom those in the civil servue. (It mav, of 
course, he argued that an Kiiglisli service is not reijulied, native 
abil ity being quite sunicicnt for all requirements The .insvver to 
"TRKl plea will be fouml throughout tlie remain<l(*r of this essay. 
See, how'Wer, espeeiallv pp. 173 iSp) 

‘^'Thc total iiurease m the gross land revynie iluring the 
past’ fift^ j^ai s has been 60 per cent , me.isured in ruj>ccs ; 
thougif, as the gold i^iluc of the rupee has f.illen Irom 24d. to 
i6d., the increase, if nnsisuied in goUl, is less than (> |>er cent. 
Taking the increase at Oo jier cent., it has been < om urreiil with 
a very much greater inerease in the value of tlie gross agricul- 
tural yield in coiiHcquence of the extension of cultivation, of th" 

,, ri.se in prices, of increased irrigation facilities, anil of the intro- 
duction of new st.'iplcs. For instance, in the Funjab the amount 
of the land revenue, stated in rupees, has in< rca.sed by 80 per 
cent, in the fifty years. But as the ciilliv.ited .trea has increased 
by 100 per cent , the assessment per acre is actually diminished. 
As wheat has risen in value by 100 jier cent . a given money 
assessment now represents a very madi smaller jiorlion of the- 
prodBce than in 1858” {Memorandum on htdtan Adnunistrafion, 
1909. [Cd. 4956] ). 

It is worth noting that thc^ax about which there has been 
perhaps the greatest outcry is the Salt Tax. This tax fulfils the • 
same function as the English tobacco and jl Duties : it 
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sometimes admit the decrease ; bi^ he ^ccom- 
pani^ the admission with bitter invttivt against 
the machine-like aoullessnesr of Jmr system, in 
making no adequate distinction between fat^years 
and lean, a distinction which any “paternal” 
Government wouW be sure to ma^e."; D^it even 
if the total of taxation had reipained stationary,* 
still the fact would Supply no^explanation of the 
people’s long-continued poverty ; for the long 
continuance of the tax-gatherer’s demands places 
them practically on a par with such other handi- 
caps as infertility of the soil, which never prevent 
a resolute population from rising — in the long run 
— out of poverty into wealth. Much the same may 
be said also with regard to the recurrent famines. 
A single famine, such as that which afflicted Ire- 
land in th(* 'forties, is a disaster against which 
a nation cannot be expected tor have talosfT pre- 
cautions. But droughts, recurring at irregular 
intervals of no great length, are part of the nor- 
Vpal order of events in India, and should be 


raises a contribution from those classes whom it would be useless 
to attempt to ta* directly. Its ^ross annual yield since 1907 is 
somewhat over ^^3, 000,000 ; which is eipiivalent to a poll tax of 
about* a^d. per head per annum. “Salt is now far cheaper in 
India as a whole than it' was fifty years ago, or at any earlier 
sYage of Indian history ” {tbid ), * 

* This mechanical harshness of our Government is currently 
very unjustly exaggerated. Foriisomc very striking instances of 
gentle paternalism the reader is referred to Sir Bampfylde Fulfers 
article, “ Qd^^^i^rfdis ?,” in The \inetccnth Century for April 1909. 
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allowed for |n me same manner as the changes of 
the seas<4ns, time and harvest, are allowld for 
by ail ^populations Long-continued 

natiouel ^ovei?y is not a misfortune for which it is 
pcfesi^jle to pity a nation as one pities a countr) 
which js r ese^ted \)y an eartlvjuake or crushec 
ijy un’ieserved aggressions of more powerfu 
i^eighbours. v\^e may pi^y individuals bon 
within the poverty-stricken nation. But a nation 
as a whole, becomes automatically — in the lon^ 
run — as rich as il resolutely makes up its mind t 
be. A people which av// not remain poor adjust 
the growth of numbers to the growth of it 
economic opportunities. No concerted action i 
■ififii^uisite. Those members of the nation thi 
consider their economic circumstances such as t 
make a satisfactory life for their chiUlren impo. 
sible^dF ifncertaig, postpone marriage and refrai 
from having children until circumstances changi 
The “ selfish ” discontent and prudential action < 
large groups quickly affects the rate of increas 
A, reduction in special classes of labour tlu 
comes about automatically, and the average T 
come within the class begins to rise until eqt 
librium is again restored at a higher wage 'level 
than ruled before. 

The population of India, taken in the mass, 
has no higher standarc^ than that of bare sub- 
sistence. Speaking in rough generq,l^tion also, 
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we may say that most people in Tncjia begin the 
consAous part of their life-career alr^dy^lrried. 
This is the custom, maintained b){ tradition and 
reinforced by religious sentimefit ; for it Js 
counted a shame, more especially in the Mgher 
castes, for a girj to grow ^o v^aianhood un- 
wedded and the husbands chosen are (naturally) 
also for the most p^t children* or at least mere 

' “ Accordinjaj to Raudhana, a tjlrl who is unmarried when she 
reaches maturity is degraded to the rank of a sudra (servant 
caste), and her father is held to have committed a grave sin in 
having neglected to get her married ” {Indian Census Report). 
“The last and most important factor and the piimary basis of 
early marriages are the lehgious precepts given by the Brahman, 
whose watchword is : ‘The father, mothcf, and elder brother of 
a g*rl go to hell should they see her attain her puberty in their 
family (Sirdar Arjan Singh, “ Early Marriages in India," The 
Asiatic Quarterly, October 1905). 

There are several distinct aspects to this early marriage ques- 
tion which call for separate investigation. 

There is, firsJWy, the health question— Do the children of thes^ 
early marriages show any physical inferiority ? 

There is, secondly, the question of child-widows. Vast numbers 
of Hindu girls are accounted widows before they have known 
anything of married life. These widows are subjected to lifelong 
penances and arc practically debarred from rc-marriage. Num- 
bers of them are said to fall aw.ay into immorality. 

There is, thirdly, the common Hindu defence of the systen^o— * 
that a system of early and universal marriages reduces prostitu- 
tion ami sexual gnmorality. Against this must be set what is 
said above about child- widows, and also the fact that Hindu 
custom sometimes permits superfluous females to be dedicated 
by their parents in childhood to the Goddess of Lust — i.c. to a 
lit; of prostitution. The amazed comments of Indian readers on 
the divorce news of English papers would suggest, however, — 
though not conclusively— a relative superiority of Indian social 
conditions in respect to the purify of marriage relations. 

Finally, economic question treated in the text. 
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youths. Tiius there is no automatic “ preven- 
tive ’^cl^eck on the growth of numbers ; nothing 
but the “ poritive ” check of famine, and the 
deaths that fa, low when disease comes amongst 
an ufiderfed population. 

5 6. Nor i‘ tiieic ever, as in Western coun> 
tries, a reasonable fluidity of labour force between 
pidustry and industry, and between grade and 
grade. In a society like our own the children 
flow naturally into the rising trades, seeing that 
these offer more and better-paid openings than 
the stationary trades ; they avoid the falling 
trades, where, even if they wished it, they would 
ind it comparatively difficult to find employment. 
Ihe spontaneous influx and efflux calls for little 
prevision. It is not any special far-sightedness 
on the part of parents and paymastepj that brings 
it For Jthe adult labour that is already 

stiffened into a single industrial occupation for the 
products of which the market demand is diminish- 
ing, there is suffering, of course. But it is seldom 
such suffering as came to the medieval village 
when harvests fell short. It is never such suffeung 
as comes in India when the monsodh fails.* 

‘ There is a similar lack of mobility between distiicl and 
district. “ The people of India hav^ a jfreat dislike to leaving: 
their homes. The census show's that nine-tenths of the populd'aon 
are resident in the districts in which they were born, and of the 
remaining' one-tenth the grc;U majority arc settled within easy 
r ach of their native districts ’ {Afemorandum on Indian Admiriit 
istratioH, 1909. [Cd. 4956]). 
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This has been in the past the most outstanding 
effect! on its social side, of the Ciste^ system. 
(In its religious ^pects, es^eciaWy in its pre- 
venting the growth of the feelfcg of human 
brotherhood outside certain lines, f'aste may*have 
evils of a deeper character, f hesV %tre discussed 
later.) In all countries subjected to the etb and 
flow of modern trad|!, what is especially desired 
is such mobility of labour and capital that the 
appropriate number of appropriate people ma) 
be attracted into each several branch of commerce 
and industry, the right man thus having a reason 
able opportunity of finding his w,ay into the righ 
place. Only as we approach this ideal in th< 
Western world shall we escape the more serioi* 
dislocations and consequent suffering due to busi 
ness failure^ (apart from those consequent oi 
unbridled greed and reckless garqbling), thl?t.ltei 
nations of booms and depressions, the widesprea 
unemployment that results from the industrif 
maladjustments which we label Overproductio 
and Underconsumption, the wastefulness of trair 
ing dull members of the middle classes for pr( 
fessional careers to which they are unsuited, an 
of leaving unutilized the talents of exception; 
cl^ldren who happen to have working -claj 
parents. This, of course, is the underlying aii 
of such paternalistic anck “ socialistic ” institi 
\ions as tl\£^ scholarship ladder or our laboi 
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bureaux, the value of which would be ,iJterly 
nogative^ by restrictions such as those of Caste. 
The ubiquity >f Caste regulations and their ob- 
st*'uctive natu»^'^ must be remembered whenever 
the Aost seem ngly simple of the proposals put 
forward for .e^nedying the social evils of India 
is under discussion. Owing to the Caste system 
rya reform scheme in India ran ever be simple — 
simple to carry out, or simple in its effects. 

But we may note that in this, its economic 
aspect — the principle by which each individual 
is restricted to an hereditary group of occupa- 
tions — Caste would seem to be distinctly losing 
its grip. Even Brahmins may now be found 
^jftining their livelihood by farming or by retail 
trade. This aspect, therefore, of the Caste evil 
'S likely in the future to be of diminishing im- 
porta*2fte,*and thys the excessive suffering that is 
caused by immobility of labour may be expected 
to die down till it approximates to the level to 
which we are accustomed in Western lands. 

• § 7. Other causes that not only hold back the 
people as a people from advancing economically, 
but also cripple countless numbers*individually, 
are the Indian’s childish follies in expenditure 
and in reckless borrowing, find the absence of' 
openings for the investment of small savings. 
Thrifty in his habits frofn day to day, the Indian 
flings away light-heartedly a year’s ip'^ome on the 
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celeb|ation of his child’s weddin/. It is the cus- 
tom and he has not the courage ^to )preak :t. 
Usually he plunges into deb^ in xjrder to carry ‘ 
through the ceremony in satisfaolory siyle, and 
probably never gets free again tof the rest ^f his 
life.^ Moreover, 'f he be of 3 . sav ng disposition, 
almost his only substitute for the ban king* system 
and the joint-stock , company of the West — o^r 
great conduits for pouring into industry and com- 
merce all the petty surpluses of the middle and 
lower classes — is the purchase of jewellery;- — 
hoarded wealth which certainly does not easily 
deteriorate in quality (though ,in market value 
silver has been steadily going downhill for the 
last quarter-century and more), but which plajjg, 

* Cf. Dr. J. r. Jones, “ British Rule in IniVm, 'Wor//i A rnen’ean 

March <899. “ It does not help, but rather ag-gravates^ 

the situation to be told that most of this evil whicfl tl?',j;4)eople 
bear is self-imposed. They reveal a coinbfnation of blind impro- 
vidence, reckless expenditure, and an unwillingness to shake ofl 
mpoverishing customs. For instance, the debt incurring pro- 
pensity of the native is akin to insanity. Hardly a member of 
the community is free from debt. In fact, it is believed by the 
ordinary man here that a debt incurred is a true badge 
respectability. All the poor people with whom the writer is ac- 
quainted are tic^ hand and foot to this terrible millstone. And 
the interest paid is crushing.” 

• TJhis is becoming somewhat less true, however. There are 
now 8000 savings banks with about 1,200,000 depositors, of 
vvhom over a million are Indians, the total deposits being ^bout 

10,000,000. Still, it is worth noting that India's net absorption 
of gold and .silver from outside has amounted in the last half- 
century to an average of jC8,40o,^boo a year. (See the Memoran- 
dum on IndianmAdministration, 1909. [Cd. 4956].) 
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no further part in furthering the production of 
future \^!^alth.^ 

No wonder »fi Indian statesman- finds it in him 
!o say that “the longer one lives, observes, and 
thml^s, the mo ’e deeply does he feel there is no 
community (Aifthe lace of the earth which suffers 
•less from political evils and more from self- 
ipflicted, or self-accepted, or self-created, and 
therefore avoidable evils, than the Hindu com- 
munity.” 

§ 8. The Indian social system makes no pro- 
vision for change. * “ Progress ” is an idea which, 
prior to the recent influx of Western ideas, has 
filled no place in the Hindu’s intellectual furnish- 
^g. Progress, indeed, has been left out of his 
cosmology ; except the progress of the soul to- 
^vards the silent haven where progres;? and change 
are l:iPb\fn no mgre. 

Indian social history (as far as we can guess at 
its character from princely records of ruthless 
warfare), and the social future of India (as far as 

* The display of all this useless metal is no doubt the chief 
cause of the early travellers’ conception that India was Tich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. Western capjt.tl shows itself in 
the ding^ier form of factories and railroads. Inri<l« ntally, too, it 
is worth remarking that the jewellery, wo.n as it regular, y is by 
women and children, i.s the cause of egdless crimes of violence. 

W^aja Sir T. Madhava R.ao, K.c.s.I., quoted by Dr. Jonc», 
ibid., p. 242. 

’ “To Hinduism Progress ^ unthinkable, and Change is the 
crxnce of all heresies” (Mr. J. .N. Farquhar, Contemporary 
iievirm. May 1908,'. 
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the ^perhcial observer can infe? from what he 
sees about him), take on a sornbren«ss j&f colour 
that is due to th^ presence ^of 3 ^ stagnation in 
material conditions that can hard^ do other thjid 
beget a sense of disheartenmf helplessness. 
There is no rooijj for wondfer, fl|(iorefore, if the 
Indian’s religion is a religion' of pessimism. A 
social environment ^f distress*and hopelessness 
has reacted on the meditations of religious 
thinkers ; and the resultant pessimism of priests 
and poets has prevented the fogs of helplessness 
and hopelessness from rising. What has been 
will be. Sufficient unto the dijy is the misery 
thereof. . . . And so, generation after generation, 
the weary round repeats itself ; and the HincJjj 
treads for ever a vicious circle, from which escape 
seems well-ni|Th impossible. 

Progress of some sort there h^s of coftrsH*beer 
in the last century, even as regards the commor 
folk’s standard of living. Witness the frequen 
Anglo-Indian expressions of annoyance at the 
rising level of servants’ wages. Witness also thp^ 
petsistent, though possibly biassed, optimism of 
the commerdlal classes. The Parsi Chairman 
of thfi Bombay Stock Exchange, for instance, in 
annual address ('’907), stated that “ it was the 
conviction of merchants, bankers, tradesmen, and 
captains of industry th;|t India is slowly but 
* steadily advancing along paths of material pros- 
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3erity^ and for the last few years it nas caxen 
LR accelerated pace.”^ “Sir John Hewett, the 
jible Lieutenam-Gavernor of* the United Pro- 
k^incQj, draws la. very interesting comparison 
belwveen the diLught of 1907 and that of 1900. 
In they: intensity there was liitle difference be- 
tween them, but /here was a great difference in 
the bearing of the#people. The 1900 famine was 
a labourers’ famine. They crowded on to the 
relief works from the first ; but at the last famine 
the labouring population did not resort in large 
numbers to relief works, except in the very 
severely affected districts. Sir John draws /he 
deduction that the position of the labouring 
*?Tasses has improved during the last decade. He 
also states that wages have risen in the provinces 
fh mi^h greater proportion than trhe price of 
food, and he conf:ludes with these words : ‘ That 
labour has become dearer and more independent 
every year, and to a large extent the cultivat- 
ing classes no longer depend solely on cultiva- 
tion.’ 

“So far as ordinary tests can bt^ applied, the 
average Indian landholder, trader, ryot, or handi- 
craftsman is better off than he was fifty years ago. 

* Quoted by Dr. J. P. Jones, India : Its Life and Thought^ 

1908, p. 14. ^ 

* From the Indian Budgfct Speech of tlic Master of Elibank in 
the House of Commons, 5 Aug^usl, 1909. 
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H^insumes more salt, mo£e sugar, more tqbacco, 
and far more imported luxuries and S:onVeniend^s 
than he did a generation bacl^ Where house-to- 
house inquiries have been m^c^, it fias been 
found that the average villager teats more fpod 
and has a better* house than his' father that to 

a considerable extent brass or other metal vessels 

« 

have taken the pla«e of the ^oarse earthenware 
vessels of earlier times ; and that his family 
possess more clothes than formerly.”* 

But such material progress in itself is slight 
and slow ; while the desires of the articulate 
classes, their views as to proper conditions of 
livelihood, and their consequent discontent, are 
developing comparatively fast. 

The progress to the untrained observer is non- 
existent, an;l may even in the circumstances 
naturally seem, as it seems to many '^eci^cated 
natives, to be, not progress, but retrogression.^ 
And so it is that pessimism remains, and seems 
likely to remain, the dominant thread still, in the 
warp and woof of Indian thought. 

^ g. How are our teachers to deal with a 
population imbued with such ideas as these? 
And' if, as is the case, the substantial frame- 

U »' 

* * Memorandum on Some of the Re.suUs of Indian Adhi'.nis- 
tration durinj^ the past fifty years^ 1909 [Cd. 4956], price 3jd. 
For modifications and qualificati^'^is of these statements the whole 
of this little Memorandum should be read. ' 

* See quotations, p. 154, infra. 
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vork every mai/s ^bought contains elements 
nftompatible*with a belief in progress, bow can 
ve stimulate t<fwar|Js progress without assailing 
lit demoralizir^ ^beliefs themselves? Optimism 
s § sine qua of the higher moral life, the 

life of growtlT ; ancf in a land* like India espe- 
!ially, the most ^ sympathetic earnestness can 
loliieve little if deprived of tke support of confid- 
ent hope alike in teacher and in taught. 

Somehow an atmosphere of optimism must be 
created ; and if Indian religious philosophies are 
irremediably tainted with the poison of despair, 
then (even from, the agnostic standpoint) die 
sooner the Indian creeds loose their benumbing 
hold on the national energies, the better for India 
and for the world. 

%§ lo. The problems with regard ^to religious 
educatjfcl^ which confront us in India are very 
differen*^ from those by which we are faced in 
white countries or when we are dealing with the 
native population of, say, South Africa. In India 
deal with an essentially religious population. 
What we have to ask ourselves is whether our 
ethical system has such inherent strength that it 
can impress itself, without religious sanction* on 
min^ already filled with aHen religious coi>/ 
ceptions — conceptions which may at times actively 
conflict with our most confident teaching about the 
nobility of certain kinds of conduct. In a country 
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like^South Africa there ye current amo^ng the 
masses no rival systems of et4iico*religi(5us 
thought whose in^uence has,serift(usly to be com- 
bated before we can make a bpg^nning* with Ihe 
higher teaching of Christian ityJ In India^,‘the 
daily thought evon of the lowliest df the common 
folk seems to be coloured by a pantheistic meta£- 
physic which baffle%us at eve^y turn by its insis- 
tence on the indifference of the universe towards 
what we call “ sin.” 

S II. Let us pause for a moment to eluci- 
date this point, and observe the destructive 
effect of pantheistic doctrine ^n the region of 
morals. 

If All is God and God is All, there can be no 
distinction of good and evil in the universe ; 
there can l^e none of that preferential attitude 


' The following' discussion of currt^... ...u.d 

beliefs is intended to apply only to the Hindu communities, 
which, however, comprise about four-fifths of the population. 
Mohammedanism in India seems to have lost a little (though not 
much) of its hard clear outlines, through contact with Hinduism. 
[It has even, in spite of its natural democratic spirit of equality 
between all believers, yielded to some extent to the influence of 
the Caste syst%4n.) But ethically and philosophically it remaims 
the religion of the " closed book,” a religion that seems incapable 
of developing, save in unimportant directions, without ceasing to 
be itself. How far it i^ay, under the expanding influence of 
liodem thought, change its rigid character and acquire*^ new 
fluidity such as Christianity has m the last half-century put on, is 
a problem for the future. The^c are, however, hopeful signs to 
be noted. (See, c.g., in the Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1908, 

Islam be reformed?”, by Sir T. Morison.) 
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which Christians tend to associate with belief in 
a persqnal G«>d. There can be nothing closely 
Analogous to W‘ll in such u world ; or if there is, 
it will be a coinpletjly non-moral Will. “For 
if tiie^ is but One Will in the universe the very 
ccpception of :.in is cut away, and all that man is 
a^id doe5 is but the outcome, here and in time, of 
that One All-pervading Will which knows no time 
and no space ; then man’s worst deeds and his 
best are not his in any such sense as shall leave 
sin really sin. They are not only willed by God, 
so far as there is a God ; they are the acts of (iod 
Himself, or at least of that Totality nf Being in 
which both God and man are but tin really, imper- 
sonally immanent. Then God and man, holiness 
and unholiness, sin and goodness all merge in the 
impersonal One-and-All, which cannot be moral 
or imnlo'.til, whic^ is simply and inevitably non- 
moral.” ' 

“ For the Hindu philosopher— and every edu- 
cated Hindu is nominally a follower of some 
philosophic school — God is a purely intellectual 
concept. Unknowable in Himself, He is at once 
the cause and the effect, the creator anti the world- 
all. He is the absolute, the nothingness where 
bein^ and not-being meet, pura thought without an 
object, pure joy without desire, a God who neither 
loves nor hates, free frqm all anthropomorphic 

* Bishop Mylne, Afissions to Hindus^ p. 24- 

D 
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staih. To realii^e oneself as the cosmic E^o is the 
end of man.” ^ 

Individuality tj^us becorr^s anreal — a sham, 
such as many Western thinkejs conceive freedom 
of the will to be. And the feeling of illi^sion 
comes to pervacki the wholft of life, on its intel- 
lectual and its practical sides alike. 

“Thus a subtly sense o^ unreality, of the 
nothingness of life and its content, pervades, 
like a kind of miasma, the thought of the Hindu 
community. . . . 

“It may be only those who have leisure, who 
have meditated on the problen\ for themselves, to 
whom these thoughts are conscious realities. But 
their paralysing effects upon effort extend through 
society as a whole. Tell a man — let him know 
without telling, through the impalpable, pervad- 
ing effects wnich thinkers produce on ndfe 'hinkers 
— that his life is but a bubble, a ripple on the 
surface of the Eternal Stream ; and the inevitable 
conclusion must be this — that the stream will flow 
on just the same whether the ripple on its surface, 
which is oneself, have laughingly flashed in the 
sun with a joyous swirl of free effort, or have 
sullenly murmured itself away in the blackness of 
^accidie and sloth. ' The unconscious, non-moral 
Totality, which is all that is left of a God under 

' Mr. J. Kennedy, i.c.s., * The Tendencies of Modem ^fin- 
duism," Th€ East and th€ (London), April 1905. 
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the sw^ of the Pantheistic conceptio.i, has realized 
it$felf intb ccftisciousness, all the same, whether 
you, its poor nfknifostation, hr»t'e expressed it in 
this way or in that^as the two Eternities met in the 
iro nent of your .seeming’ existence.”' 

§ 12. ^ “ it IS hopeless to ar^e, for instance, 
with a man who^ refuses to admit any moral 
distinction of acts,^and declams the words ‘good* 
and ‘bad’ to be meaningless terms.” So writes 
another missionary." Arguing about ethical ques- 
tions, while certain underlying religious con- 
ceptions remain unshaken, will always be a 
beating of the air in India. The Indian lov^s 
argument; and he sees no logical connection 
between accepting a chain of ethical reasoning 
and putting the ethical conclusions into practice.' 

the impatient Western morali^ the Indian 
seems ^ii^refore hopelessly illogical. The Indian 
smilingly ignores the charge, or hears it with 

’ Bishop Mylnc, Missions to Hindus, 190.S, pp. 54-7. 

Rev. E. S. Oakley, in The East and the li'est, January 1907. 

^ “The worse type of Indian is ready to accept Christianity foi 
the material benefit it brinffs him, the better is rea<ly to discuss 4' 
from an intellectual standpoint, but neith.T j^ors further ant 
welcomes it as a solution of the problem of life " (.\Tr. O F. iJeas 
in The Htbbert Journal, July 1903). Mr, Oeasg-oes on to tpitae th. 
Rev. G, Longridge’s History of the Oxford hfission to Cale-utta 
“The Bengali is always ready to talk gbriut religion nothing 
easier Than to get him on to a religious subject ; but then om 
discovers, to one’s great disappointment, that his interest in it ii 
merely intellectual and superficial, ^nd that nothing is further fron 
his 'noughts than to accept any responsibility for such truth as hi 
is led to acknowledge." 
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enjoyment. To him it only a proof, of the 
shallowness of his opponent’s philcfeophy. B6th, 
parties have befoK: them a s^rie^of fundamental 
assumptions, so obvious, so unquestionable, Hiat 
it is not worth while to render them explicit. Mut 
the two series (fr seemingly unquestionable as- 
sumptions are diametrically of^osed, and neither 
combatant in the (philosophical arena has come 
within reach of the other. 

To the English mind ethical systems (at any 
rate since the English mind shook off the obses- 
sion of monastic ideals) are primarily concerned 
wjth social relations, and all »religion is in the 
main ethical. It is doubtful whether the Indian 
would admit either proposition.^ Religion to him 
is not ethical ; and if there is any such thing as 
ethics its rnain concern is not with beneficent 
activity or self-sacrifice for the good of dth^rs, but 
with the means of attaining self-suppression for 
its own sake.^ 

‘ Sec, however, the footnote to p. 4, supra. 

* As showinyj^ the contrasted attitudes of one Oriental na^n 
arid another we may take the follow'ing- from VV'uttke (quoted in 
Dr. W. I. Chamberlain’s Education in India, 1899, p. 14): “The 
Chinese educ.alc for practical life, the Indians for the ideal ; those 
for earth, these for heaven ; those educate their sons for entering 
the world, these for Koing out of it ; those educate for citizenship, 
these for priesthood ; lho.se for industrial activity, these for know- 
fedge ; those teach their sons the laws of the state, the^ teach 
them the essence of the Godhead ; those lead their sons into the 
world, these lead them out of^the world into themselves; those 
teach their children to earn and enjoy, these to beg and td re- 
nunciate.” 
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The^im ot Mindu ethics is primarily negative — 
the attainment of self-suppression as an end in 
Itself ; though asceticism may a’so be practised for 
the sake of a quasi-magical power over gods and 
me^. “ “When the Hindu ascetic has not this 
object in self-renunciation, his austerities are an 
* '.d in themselves. He renounces all — not simply 
the mean things of life, but also the noblest 
ambitions and the most heavenly sentiments — 
because they are a fetter which bind him to the 
world. He indeed calls a good deed, or a holy 
thought, a ‘golden fetter,’ but it is, just the same, 
regarded by him as an evil which prolongs his 
human existence ; and these human conditions 
must be ended as soon as possible. The Chris- 
tian, on the other hand, suppresses his passions 
i« order that his holy desires may prevail ; the 
Hindu**(truggles equally against the worst pas- 
sions and the noblest sentiments of his heart ; for 
they all delay that calm equilibrium of the self 
which is the doorway into sayulchia (absorption).” ‘ 

Dr. J. P. Jones, India: Its I.tfe and 'I hougnt, p- 3 ’g. 

Compare also the followinj^ : “Of relif^K is servile us u divine 
philanthropy, that enthusiasm for humanity whiii: ronsei.r.'ttes a 
life to the service of one’s fellows, the Hindu has no exfjcrience. 
All this is on the inferior plane of .action, whereas his thou'/ljht is 
fixed on the superior plane of inaction. He may respect the 
philanthropist, but he will reverence the fakir. The speech of tlJe 
teacher is silvern, but the silence of the recluse is golden ; the ^ood 
deeds of the philanthropist ari^ meritorious, hut the absolute 
pa^ivity and inactivity of the her .lit are the . 'uc marks of the 
divine. These ideas are not confined to the higher classes or to 
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This ascetic ideal is, a.^ has Deen pointed out 
already, the offshoot of India’s pantheistic meva- 
physic, a religiojjs philosophy which regards 
personality as nothing more th^n a diseased iHu- 
sion, an earthy vileness to be shuffled off as spon 
as may be. And<as long as fhe metaphysical bias 
remains— and doubtless its strcnj^th will be'greates't 
among those who Jeast clearl^y comprehend the 
philosophic system within which they move en- 
tangled^ — there is little possibility of Western 
ideals (whether advocated as “Christian” or not 

those more deeply versed in the Hinduism of tlie books, they arc 
eqyally shared in by the lowly and illiterate^’ (Re\. Hernard Lucas, 
The Empire of Christ, >007, p 6i). (The student of comparative 
ethics will not fail to observe the close analu.t>-y and the sharp 
antithesis presentetl to Hindu thought by Roman vStoicism. The 
strenuous Stoic, whu)^loiied in a hie tilled with vig-orous action, 
was intensely conscious ol his sepai.vte individuality, holding- that 
only he himself by his own actions could harm the pfjrticle ^f 
divine life which Constituted his soul - a jnul, howevWTWvhich he 
did not hold to bo immortal. But while he glorified activity and 
personality — which the Hindu is convinced are evil and illusory 
— the Stoic, equally with the Hindu, believed all emotion.s, 
the passionate personal love th.it we consider ennobling, as 
well as envy, malice, anger, .and lust, to be failings which the 
good man will strive at all costs to trample undeifoot. ) ^ 

“ In the West, idealism is a hot-housc plant ; in India, it is a 
common waysijJj shrub. The Western is, as a rule, an idealist 
with difficulty ; the Hindu is with difficulty anything else” (Rev. 
Bernilrd Lucas, The Empire of Christ, 11)07, p. 54). "The thou- 
sands of Hindus know comparatively nothing of Pantheism as a 
system, but a more or less pantheistic view of the univsrse is 
ingrained in their mental con.stitution. Talk with the rudest 
villager engaged in offering his cocoanut or flowers to the crudest 
idol, and you will soon discover that beneath his idolatry therb is 
a Pantheism from which he never gets away” {ibid., p. 49). 
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matters littl^ inriuendng appreciably the life of 
the multitude^ 

^ § 13. Fa.-a^’«ay readers of academic treatises 
and romantic presentations of Buddhist^ and 
morality are inclined to imagine that a 
religious philosophy which inculcates the insub- 
t ntialrfy of this present world must make for a 
seJf-sacrificing indifference 10 the things of the 
world. Yet it does not seem actually to be so. The 
same metaphysical bias that weakens the belief 
in the reality of the external material world would 
seem also to weaken the belief in the binding 
force, the fixity, the sanctity, of the external ties 
of duty — save only (and most strangely) the 
external ties of that cramping code of petty regu- 
lations that forms the essence of Caste. A certain 
(joncreteness of mental outlook is requisite for 
the pi^?.''ikical accejptance of Westerrwethical ideals ; 
and this concreteness, this logicality (as it seems 
to us) is sadly lacking in the East.-^ The ideal- 

‘ e.jf. Mr, H. Ficldin^^: Hall's The Imvard Light. 

, * e.g-. Sister Nivedita’s The Web of Indian /-tfe, and the writ- 
ings of Mrs, Besant. 

* This is much less true of the Mohammedan filth of the popu- 
lation than of the Hindu majonty. It «s not lim'M all of the tiny 
Farsi community, whose religious philosophy and ptsictical outlook 
on life are very much what ours arc. (The Farsis m India ». umber 
less than loo.ooo. ) Yet, with all allowance for exceptions such as 
Ihest^ the dictum of “a shrewd <ibseFver" (rjuoted by Mr. H. F. 
Mody, The Political Future of India, igoH, p. 45) holds substantiallj 
good : “To take only one point, it will be found that the ideal o) 
sanctity is the same throughoiS^ India ; so that there arc saint! 
who are held in veneration by men of all religions in India," 
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istic philosopher in England often feels ^lat the 
one thing most needed is the evocation o^a deeper 
sense of the reality of the norj,-mafterial. In India 
he comes instead to feel that it^ is the reality, ^he 
causal interconnectedness of external things, fhat 
need to be grasped more vi\fidly iif order that the 
foundations of an orderly life, self-respecting and 
other-respecting, mjiy be firmly laid. » 

§ 14. Yet, in relation to certain of the higher 
aspects of life, it must be admitted that the Indian 
has grasped the principle of causality more firmly 
and introduced it more fully into his theological 
systems than the Westerner hgs ever done; for 
the law of transmigration, the doctrine of 
Karma, may be reasonably interpreted as little 
else than the transferring to the spiritual world 
of the natural law of the conservation p/ 
energy.^ 

According to this doctrine the transmigrating 
soul carries forward mechanically from life to life 
the consequences of its previous good and evil 
deeds. But the good and evil on which the dof- 
trfne lays stress are very different indeed from the 
good and e^il of Christian morality. According to 
Hindu teaching, one aims throughout life, if one 
^s^wise, at the suppression of every self-regarcjing, 

• This is well broug-lit out in Paul Dahlke's Buddhist Essays 
(Eng^lish translation by Bhikkhu Silacara, i()o8), in the case of 
the allied form of the doctrine \('bich appears in Buddhist philo- 
sophy. 
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self-siigtalmng impuls^;^ and that not primarily 
^in*ihe ir?*.ereSt of others; not altruistically. It is 
nor that losincj'of 4)neself to find oneself in the 
service o*f one’s ffellows that is inculcated by 
thv higher Christianity. Rather the Eastern 
sage would ^rge on his discrples to do good 
V jfks m order that they may lose themselves, 
and in perfected ryithingncs%- merged at last in 
the ocean of pure undifferentiated being — attain 
the highest of all conceivable blessings.’ By 
much asceticism, by patient pondering on the 
mysteries of the universe, by fasting and silence, 
he may approach a little nearer to the goal^of 
supreme felicity — the felicity of doing nothing, 
suffering nothing, knowing nothing, desiring 
nothing. But the journey isMong, and the tasP 
SH hard, that even the most earnest of striving 
souls cfCti scarcely hope to attain fo this perfec- 

^ “Now our \Nliole Knj'lish civiliration, our whoir idea of th< 
r<'aHty of the world and (he rationality of (he unuersc, our whot 
conception of proj^ress, is rooted in (lie tliouj^ht that personality 
tin- efforts of indi\ iduahty, the desire and tlie will to live, is a 
af. not a bad thnij^^ Hindu cnili/ation is moted on an exact) 
contrary idea — the conception that the woild and all its visifil 
phenomena and all human life is one jjreat illusion which has t 
be }fot rid of at all cost, and behind which tin le is the one irnpei 
.sonal reality" (the Bishop of Birminj^ham, in '/'/</' afid th 

West, January 1905). “The practit .tl ideal of the Christian is t 
use c\^ry faculty that he possesses to/ the jclory of God and t¥ 
welfare of his fellow-men. The ideal of the orthodox Hindu is t 
jfet rid of every faculty he possesses by withdrawin),{- from tf 
wc 9 k of the world and losing hiiff^lf in the Infinite" (the Bisho 
of Madras, in the same number). 
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tion of indifference withig the span of a_ single 
life.' 

§ 15. But the dQmoralizing^inftuences (as they 
cannot but seem to Western yiinds) of a no-n- 
moral pantheism (and, the missionary would a.dd, 
of the Karma dootrine) do no*t standalone. They 
are reinforced by the all-porv'^ading system of 
Caste, whereby the jesponsibilfty of thinking cut 
questions of right and wrong is taken from the 
shoulders of the individual and laid upon the 
group of which he is a lifelong member. “ [Hindu 

* Missiotuiries insist with somcthini;' like unanimity that the 
(lo^'trinr is in practical life <lem<)rah/in>;f. 4‘ The fact ” (writes the 
Rev. J. II. Macle.'in, The East and the U'est, April 1907) “that 
the sufferer has no knowled^-e of the sin for which he suffers, 
toj^ether with the fact that tln' ho|)e of iillimate release is so 
remote as to prove almost inoperative, deprives the doctrine of 
much of the power which it oujjht to possess. The ordinary Hindu 
uses the doctrine not as .a deterrent, but rather as a means of tic- 
plaining' his presen’, ill luck." “We do not, ijs a rule” (hfti^ntinucs), 
“find people arguing that since the soul is the only reality the 
joys and sorrows of the world are of little account, but rather that 
since God is the only reality He must be the cause of all things, 
sin included. Just as the ordinary Hindu uses the doctrine of 
karma to throw the bl.ime of his condition on some previous exist- 
ence, so he uses the doctrine that God is all to throw the responsi- 
bility on Him. Along both these lines he persuades himself that 
the fault is iu\i^his own.” 

Such inferences, however, as to the psychological effects of 
theol6gical dogmas on temper.aments so alien from our own as 
the Indian, are to be received with extreme caution. For a sym- 
pw:thetic attempt on the pjfi t of a shrewd and widely-experienced 
observer to estimate the pr.actical moral effects both of the Karma 
doctrine and of the pantheistic metaphysic of the Hindu, the 
reader may be referred to Sir l\. Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, SecA>nd 
Series, chap. i. 
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life] in^its moral and social aspects, under which 
it fs knov/n t(f us as Caste, owns a detailed system 
^of obligations ; %11 gf them purely positive, with 
i?o* grand mora| principle to polarize this 
amorphous conglomeration ; without even a line 
of demarcaticfn between moraU and ceremonial 
j* ‘cept^; with no higher binding obligation than 
that of traditional* rules, whudi vary indefinitely 
in detail ; and with no universal application out- 
side of particular groups. As the group, with its 
ancestral qualifications, forms alike the unit of 
society and its ultimate constituent element, there 
is no room und^r the system of Caste for in- 
dividual liberty on the one hand, or for universal 
obligations on the other. . . Thou shall obey the 
rules of thy caste forms a summary of Hindu 
n^rality — complete, without exception, without 
nity, ^wi^iout scoQe for any larger ♦jutlook, with- 
out allowance for any modifying circumstance ; 
law without equity, without principle ; law for 
law’s sake ; law to which obedience is everything, 
si.^ce the spirit, as distinguished from the letter, 
is neither acknowledged in fact nor regarded as 
possible in the abstract.” ‘ The writTTr suppliei 
various instances exemplifying this attKud< 
towards life, of which it will l^e sufficient to quo^ji 
one; “It came within my knowledge that ; 
B^^hmin was impeache<^ before his caste by ai 

* Bishop Mylne, Missions to Hindus, 1908, p. 40. 
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injured Mahommedan husband, the sanctity of 

whose home he had invaded. He wks condemned^ 
and excommunicaAed from l>is i^aste. But for 
what? Not for having sinned Chgainst God; fiot 
for having injured the Mahommedan, towards 
whom it was not to be assumed that'a Hindu owed 
any obligation ; but on the ground of ceremonial 
defilement — that th^-unhappy ‘;harer of his sin was 
not a Hindu by birth.” ^ 

§ i6. And Caste is not a mere incident of the 
Hindu religion. It is of its very essence — a 
stronger, more potent influence in the lives of its 
acjherents than all other forces together. It is the 
main conserving agent which has enabled the 
religious system after each passing wave of re- 
ligious reform (such as the great Buddhist move- 
ment of early centuries) to reconstitute itself ajjd 
absorb into itself the forces which threalPened its 
destruction. “One has well said that Hinduism 
and caste are convertible terms.”'^ “This con- 
nection between caste and religion must always 
be borne in mind in regarding it. As long as*a 
I^indu remains a Hindu in thought and feeling, 
so long must he regard caste, not as a social in- 
stitiition, but as a natural and religious consti- 
‘'vVttion which it is. irrational to question^ and 
impious to attempt to alter. To speak of the 

' Ibid., p. 6i. 

^ Dr- J, P. Jones, India.' Its Life and Thought, 1908, p. 199. 
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accidei^ of is to^his mind to betray utter 

igftorance, fcfr bitth is of all things that which is 
^no accident. If is^the manifestation of the un- 
svv'erving* and iln rring law of Karma. . . 
Br 4 hmin and Pariah are such by virtue not of 
what tliey do*or ev^n are now^ but by virtue of 
t it whif;h through an age-long process they have 
become. They m^ change places in the future, 
but for the life that now is they are separated by 
an impassable barrier.”^ 

§ 17. These paragraphs, however, must not be 
taken as implying that the Caste system, when 
considered in cogjunction with all the other as- 
pects of life in India, is unquestionably evil in a/, 
its workings. The evil sides of it are those which 
are most conspicuous (like the evils in the cere- 
n;^nialism and caste pride of the Pharisees o 
New ^'oetament tuples). But, as I have suggestet 
elsewhere, “One of the chief points to w'hicl 
trained observation needs to be steadily flirectei 
in the case of these Asiatic civilizations, wouh 
St ‘m to be the comparative ethical value of th 
communal system as a means not only of cor 
serving, but of advancing personal morSTity. Bot 
in India and China caste regulations or the cliiim 
of the family seem to take tl^p place of a broad^ 
based system of morals. To what extent sue 

* Rev. Bernard Lucas, The ^tpirc of Christ, 1907, p. 67. 

' The White Man's Work in Asia and Africa^ I 907 > PP- 9~1 
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traditional restraints on <he individual a^re hin- 
drances to further development, and ‘ to what; 
extent they may bft claimed an indispensable but- 
tresses of the existing civilization, are subjects 
for philosophic scrutiny, requiring a patient gath- 
ering of evidence which has never yet been 
seriously attempted.# 

Nor, even thouglyall observ^'rs were unanimous 
in declaring the Caste system to be preponder- 
antly evil in its working, should we be justified in 
treating it as an isolated evil phenomenon, and 
making a precipitate frontal attack upon its exist- 
ence regardless of side issue* and incidental 
consequences. For there are grave differences 
. between a religious institution which is also a 
social institution, and a religious belief which 
in itself is an unmitigated evil — such as th«*e 
others we hav’b just discussed. <’ Evil belTefs may 
be assailed with little hesitation : evil institutions 
are seldom wholly evil, and must be treated, there- 
fore, with more circumspection. A premature 
assault on these strongholds of evil is likely, 
indeed, to result in little more than the disabling 
of Christianity for the attainment of other aims. 
Destruction, even of the worst institutions, is 
‘inearly always accompanied by incidental evils, 
and these it should be our aim to minimize. For 
continuity, equally witlvthe introduction and p#o- 
pagation of new ideals, is essential to national 
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develoQmen?^ 'Aere is^need of a firm holding on 
to4he good d( the past, as well as a bold breaking 
away towards tiie good of th# future. “ Their 
avilizatioh, thougfJi different from ours, has a cop- 
sis^Micy as a whole ; and we cannot easily elimi- 
nate cerlain p3rts and substitute* for them those of 
V own^civilization without Mslocating the whole. 
Therefore it is ofttyi safer arl^ better to conserve 
what seems to us the lesser good of their civili- 
zation than to introduce what seems the greater 
good of our own.” ^ 

But the ethical importance of the Caste system 
in the Indian’s ^cheme of life must be clearjy 
grasped before the effects likely to follow on the 
introduction of Western education and Western 
religious and political ideals can be understood. 

^nd furthermore, not only is Caste a cause 
of social evils of*a material kind ♦owing to the 
obstacles it imposes on the fluidity of labour, 
and a cause of spiritual evil in prcventiTig the 
growth of a consciousness of universal human 
bii< therhood or a sense of the underlying reason- 
ableness of altruistic ethics ; it is also a potent 
cause of intellectual stagnation, co-operating as 
it does with the self-sufficing nature of "the 
villagjB communities in presenting barriers tp' 
the spread of new ideas. The importance of 
th^s last* aspect of it wa^ seemingly overlooked 

* Dr. J. P. Jones, India's ProbUm: Krishna or Christ?, 1903, p. 25. 
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by the early educationist, who hoped that the 
illumination which Western education mif^ht 
bring to the bet^r classes ^wo&ld spread from 
stratum to stratum till all aKke should know 
the blessings of enlightenment. But this 'hppe 
is passing with /he growth of experience. To 
put it in its extrefie form, “the notion once 
held that instructil*n would ‘reach the masses 
best by ‘ downward filtration ’ from the literate 
minority, was based on a misconception of the 
character of Brahmanic society, and has long 
since been abandoned.”^ 

The older view, however, has still its advocates, 
and continues to hold its own (as one would 
expect) on Congress platforms. And there is 
this to be said in its favour, that most observers 
declare that the “unrest” of the educated classes, 
their emotional dissatisfaction , with the general 
situation, has already widely affected the 
ignorant classes. 

§ 1 8. As an evil closely allied with the 
system of Caste should be mentioned also the 
position of women. Their social status and 
their lif^careers are largely determined by Caste 
law, which regulates with especial care every- 
• ^ing to do wit^ marriage. Caste throws 
obstacles in the way of women’s advancement 

^ Mr. J. A. Baines, c.s.uf *' Popular Education in InOta,” 
Journal of the Statistical Society ^ June 1894. 
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and int^lectual emancipation ; while their ignor- 
^ncfs and iftvkncible conservatism constitute 
perhaps the most serious hirdrr.nce to all efforts 
towtirds th*e modifiiiition of Caste tyranny. Thug 
we |iave a vicious circle, from which escape is 
not easy. As Lord Curzon’s rssoliition of the 
if. MaAdi, 1904, puts it : « In their efforts to 
promote female edu^'ation, th^ Government have 
always encountered peculiar difficulties arising 
from the social customs * of the people, but they 
have acted on the view that through female 
education a far greater proportional impulse is 
imparted to the “jfJucational and moral tone 
the people than by the education of men.’^ 

This, however, is a large subject, and opens up 
many difficult problems. It is impossible here to 
do |Tiore than give it such passing mention as will 
suffice to call the rider’s attention to»its existence. 

§ 19, Finally, before passing on to other 
topics, it is necessary to emphasize hei'e the 
commonplace concerning popular Hinduism that 
it is not one simple creed or system, but an 
amorphous mass of miscellaneous religious ele- 
ments — combined in inextricable confusion! Caste 
is perhaps its most characteristic feature; and into 
the fantastic network of its ceremonial restrio '' 

’ The spKad of education amonj' Mohammedan femaJ^M, it 
necd^ hardly be added, is hindered ^'y social obstacles as serious 
as those of Caste. 
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tions have been drawn*tribes tmu ^.uinniunities 
from the most diverse intellectual* levels and qf 
the most diverg(«nt social sfcitu^ and from every 
conceivable grade of barbari:^ and civilizafion. 
Side by side in India dwell representatrvBs of 
the most prim(?val savagery an& of the most 
deeply philosophil culture.’ And s^, though 
these two — the ryietism an ethical system 
that seeks beatitude in self-repression, and the 
ceremonial law of caste — may seem to the cultured 
observer the mainsprings of the people’s moral 
and spiritual life, it must not be forgotten that 
^11 manner of debased and debasing forms of 
polytheism, demonolatry and fetish-worship have 
been absorbed into the Hinduism of different 
provinces, and that in many districts these sub- 
currents of religious idiosyncrasy are more potent, 
especially when the superstitious mob grows ex- 
cited, than the better seen, better understood 
surface currents which have been described in 
the foregoing sections as typical of the religious 
temper of the land. Even the advanced repre- 
sentatives of modern culture seem in many cases 
to be, in practice, still under the yoke of the most 

' A storj' related by Lord Curzon is cited by the Rev. N. 
Macnicol (llibbt'rt Journal, October 1907) as “ an admirable 
parable of this characteristic of Hinduism.’’ Lord Curzon tells 
how a friend examined the arrows in the quiver of a native hunter. 
“He found that the first wa,s tipped with .stone of* the netdithic 
age, and the next was tipjjcil with electric telegraph w'ire — a theft 
from the twentieth century," 
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retrogrs^e s*uperstition!^ and this renders the 
future of India subject to incalculable forces, and 
makes all vaticiAr.tion perilo6% in the extreme, 
it not utferly futfle. “ That the old religious 
poA^ef” (writes the Rev. N. M^cnicoU) “is lying 
latent all the time ‘one cannoi doubt, and to 
g* ern Ifhdia in oblivion cC^ those slumbering 
fires is to commit a capifv mistake. There 
are indications that they are awaking again to 
activity, and that tlie future of India will be 
largely determined by the fuel that those passions 
find. Already there is evidence that tlie com- 
bination of Indian religious intensity with Westerg 
science and Wesfern politics is producing in some 
cases a chemical product as explosive and as 
dangerous as picric acid.” 

^ 20. But if the outstanding social institutions 
of Tncfia and the r^ore striking features in Indian 
philosophy are such as to hinder material progress 


’ " Lastly, suprrstttion h;is certainly not tfc( linrd, ov<'n amonj' 
the educated . . . The present \vnt<T knew of a Hindu ht liner 
on^. cinistry, who, becoming; blind, used a rnn.-n ulous handker- 
chief as the best means of recoxerin^^ his si^ht ” (Mr. J. Kenneily, 
I.C.S., The East antt the West, London, Oetobci I have 

seen in the police news of an Indian paper a case in which a 
master in a leadinij Government ht>jh si bool sued sonw charlatans 
for recovery of sums he had advanced tor the proper pi rformance 
of certjpin incantations, the puri>ose ofc which was to lu« ate th^ 
preci.se spot where astroloj^^ical calculations had de< lareil that 
hidden treasure lay buried in the Victoria ti.ardens, Bomb.ay. 

■ “Spiritual Force.s in India,” Contemporary Rcx'ieTtj, Septem- 
ber 1909. 
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r. 

and moral development^ the question qaturally 
arises — Can we point to any indilgervous irtsti- 
tutions in India vhich have ^en^ed to foster what 
we should consider a “sense duty”? 

Of religious institutions there have probably 
been very few, » though Mohambiedanism and 
Zoroastrianism ha\4; inculcated duties Which we 
are able to recogiwe as such. Buddhism spent 
its force^ centuries before the English conquest. 
Unreformed Hinduism is not an ethical religion ; 
and though caste rules have had a certain ele- 
mentary disciplinary effect, they emphasize (as 
^as already been pointed oup not moral but 
ceremonial duties. It is not lor social crimes 

‘ Huddhlsm bears mucii the same relation to Hinduism that 
Christianity bears to Judaism. It seems to have bcj<’un in .a larjfc 
measure as a reaction aj^ainst the cruel and unspiritually oppres- 
sive restrictiims of the ceremonial “ law ” of Caste It euY'**’'' •‘'.zed 
the universality ofc the brotherhood of nyrn, and went forth as a 
reforming missionary reliyion. In its own home, however, it was 
eventually swamped by a resur>fencc of Hinduism, and is now 
confined to the outskirts and frinjfes of India — Thibet, Burmah, 
Ceylon. One special legacy for good it seems to have left behind 
it in the Indian’s extreme tenderness as regards animal suffering. 
Indian pripers will quote descriptions of English “blood sports" 
(such as hunting) with an obviously natural and genuine horror, 
.such a*- f^Englishman would be expected to feel towards gladia- 
torial combats or the tortures inflicted on their captives by Sioux 
and ‘Iroquois. Hospitals for animals abound. The truly religious 
^ mendicant shrinks from killing the lice that infest his blankets. 
Che shooting of a superar nuated horse by departmental authority 
(see Sir F. S. P. Lely’s Suggestions for the Better Governing of 
Indioy pp. 18-19) is talked over with horror by the Jains, much as 
we should talk of the shootip'^' of a war-worn soldier whom the 
Government could not afford to pension. 
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such as* adultery that ar Hindu loses caste, but 
Jor •marrying •or eating with those of a “lower” 
stratum. Hind\tj^>jj does inokeed honour the 
ascfttic, but blinS asceticism surely militate^ 
against, not for, what we account highest in 
ethics. 

* - he reformed phases of Iiinduism connected 
with the names of tl^? Arya Salbaj and the Brahma 
Samaj have, it would seem, a strongly ethical 
character/ though English missionaries have been 
found to abuse them as political societies in dis- 
guise — as if ethics and politics in such a country 
as the India of ^-day were easily separable, ow 
their separation desirable. But these great ethical 
societies, it is hardly too much to say, are the 
direct offspring of Western ethical influences.” 
Th^ are the outward shapes that Christianity 

* Of the Brahmoists Mr. Kennedy writes (//ir East tind the 
West,, April 1905): “Liberation is no lonjjer to be attained by 
merging' the human soul in the infinite, for that is impossible, and 
immortality is at once the lot and the solace of mankind. . . . 
The passive virtue.s are not the greatest, and the Antinomian 
qui€ti.,in which regarded virtue and vice as equally indifferent 
now anathematized. Thus the old scheme of salvation melts 
away, and the dawn begins of a new ethos, a sense of j.v.-^.v^.iality,"' 
and a desire for individual immortality. Indeed, the Brahmoist 
position is not unlike Spinoza’s.” 

* "[The Christian] conceptions of religion as bearing fruit in , 
conduct, •and of the ideal character, wWch religion aims at pro^ 
ducing, as directed towards the service of others, are foreign to 
the <yld IndiSn faiths. Accordingly, what we see hap|>ening in 
India is not merely the remoulding religious ideals in view of a 
higher standard of morality ; it is, on the one hand, the conjunc* 
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has taken when adopftjd by Indian thinkers 
who, though attracted by Christian *ethk:s, cannot 
accept the doctrines of Engli^fi Christianity ^n 
their entirety, and to whom also, it may per- 
haps be added, Christianity, as the religion of 
the foreigner, isl* rtmugnant. 

The organization^ the village communities has 
co-operated with j^ste requy-ements to restrain 
and control lawless egoism. But it is doubtful 
whether the village organization has contributed 
to any extent in fostering a healthy altruism. 
Under the eye of the village elders and in view 
«f the terrible weapons of exc^^mm unication and 
practical outlawry wielded by the caste, we admit 
that it is not to be expected that the peasant should 
grow up to be a social pest. But, on the other 
hand, persistent repression of vicious tenden^|£j? by 
the force of ^n unescapable pifblic surveillance is 
clearly no method of begetting a genuine sense of 
public duty. As Mr. Yusuf Ali says : “ There is, 
therefore, no paradox in the fact that the most 
^)eautifully organized structure of the village com- 
jnunityjed to no advance in civic life — the life that 
uses the experience and organization of local com- 
munities for the formation, development, and 
support of the widef and more human, as opposed 

tion for the first time of morality and religion — the transformation 
of religion into a sanction for conduct —and, on the otherf the 
interpretation of conduct as'^oving service” (Rev. N. Macnicol, 
Th€ Hibbtrl Journal^ October 1907). 
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to a theocra(l*c of other j;nystic, conception of the 
State.” ‘ 

We shall not»go tar wrong^then in asserting 
(hat, apart from t !^ose educational and semi-ecclesi- 
astifcal institutions which have sprung up, as "it 
were, in response to the stimulus^of Western teach- 
hi , India has knmvn no pub^c agencies the main 
object of which hai been the lirtherance of right- 
eousness (in the Western sc^ise of that word). 
Natives of India themselves admit this. “ It will 
be at once apparent” (writes one of them-) “that 
our public movements to-day have got this great 
characteristic about them in which they^ agree. 
They are all n'jorn of a wider conception of 
humanity than the movements of the past. They 
have for their basis an altruism hitherto unknown, 
or at least unknown in its present form. They are 
for*Taying the axe at the root of class and caste 

’ Life and Labour of the People of fndta, 1907, p. 222. It. should, 
however, be noted that it is frequently charg^cd ag.iinst o'y bureau- 
crats that they are responsible for destroying the indigenous 
system of village self-government and, in consequence, much of thf 
nfft tve capacity for initiative in administration. This retrogradi 
influence of our system we are now endeavouring to remedy»b3 
the promotion of native activity in municipal affairs. Hut progres! 
is slow, largely owing to the novelty of modern muiiit ipa\ problem: 
to the native mind, especially when these arc complicati'd Jijy the 
presence of colonies of Anglo-Indians, whose demands for municipal 
expenditure on their particular quai^crs completely outrun ^He 
willingness or even the capacity of the native ratepayers to con- 
tribute th^r quota. 

Mr. K. Srinivasa Rau, “'jfhe Outlook,” East and West 
(Bombay), February 1903. 
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interests, and for liberating the peojile ^om the 
thraldom of ages. . . . Wherefrom is, this rte\v 
spirit? ... In itf origin it ^s Aot Indian, (t is 
not Eastern. It is English. . f , That ‘this spirit 
is exotic to India and to Indian conditions 6f^life 
and to the frame\vork of Indian society, there can 
be no question.”^ 

* Cf. tlie following' qu^ntion from a R-cturc by a member of the 
Brahma Samaj : “The hpirit of Christianity has already pervaded 
the whole atmosphere of Indian society, and we breathe, think, 
feel, and move in a Christian atmosphere. Native society is being 
roused, enhghtencci, aiul reformed under the influence of Christian 
education. If it is true that tlie future of a nation is determined 
by all the circiimstanees and agencies which to-day influence its 
iwscent growth, surely the future Church^f this country will be 
the result of the purer elements of the leading creeds of the day 
— harmonized, developed, and shaped under the influence of 
Christianity" (Keshub Chunder Sen, The Future Churchy 
quoted by Sir H. Bartlo Frcre, Indian Missions^ 1874, p. 46). 
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O UTSIDE the institutions managed by 
State an^ miinicipiil authorities (which 
between them account for less than 30 per cent 
of the pupils being educated in British India), ^ 
secondary and higher education in India — which 
alone are of importance for our inquiry, elemen- 
tary education being of so very slight and crude n* 
character — have^een normally Hindu or Moham- 
medan. This is true of the State-aidc'd institu- 
tions under private management equally with the 
private schools. It is true also of the schools in 
the rJative States. » 

“Two distinct systems of higher education have 
existed in India side by side throughout the*nine- 
teenth century — the indigenous and the Govern- 
mental. The indigenous schools- whether Mo- 

* In secondary schools in 1906-7 there were 119,645 
schools under public manaj^ement anti 353,4^5 ni priv.^Jely 
manag^ed schools. For primary schools the numbers were 
1,361,000 and 2,413,000, The total expenditure by ( lovernnien^ 
and muifictpalities upon education is l^ss th.an j(,'.},otK),ooo per 
annum. 

* ^JThere a^e nearly 2000 Sanskrit K^rammai; schools, with 22,000 
pupils, mostly in Ben>fal ; and ovV% 2000 Arabic and Persian 
grammar schools, with 37,000 pupils, in Tapper India. 
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hammedan or Hindu, have always 'had^ certain 
common features : they have always been shy- of 
Government interference; thgy^&re mainly theo- 
logical, and they are unprogressive ; ' they ‘arh 
open to the poorest, their income coming paftly 
from endowments, ^ but mbre frequently from 
subscriptions and alms ; above all, the teafchers and 
their pupils live in the closest intercourse. Some 
of these schools have a large number of scholars, 
they bestow titles for diplomas, and the teachers 
are often men who have made a considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice for the love of learning and 
religion. Here, then, we have the Oriental ideal, 
in which learning is regarded asTlie free birthright 
of every man, and education means the intercourse 
of the disciple with his master.” ^ 

This infusion of the religious elements into 
education has always been of the deepesTT** As 
the Bishop of Madras says : “The connection 
between education and religion meant a good deal 
more in ancient India than it does in England at 
the present day. A religious education in England 
means an education of which religious education 
forms'a part. The education given in an elemen- 

* Mr. J. Kennedy, TJie Asia/ic Quarterly, April 1904. 

► fit should, however, be added in modification of' the above that 
brahmins hold that the'hipher education should be religiously 
restricted to the higher castes; cf. also the article by the Rev. J. A. 
Sharrock, referred to on p. 180 infra.) 

“ “ Higher Education '0 India," The Nineteenth Century, 
January 1905. 
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tary school, for instance; is regarded as a religious 
.education because an hour a day is assigned in the 
time-table to thevtei^ching of flie Bible. But in 
ancient India religion supplied the whole motive 
of ♦he highe ■ education of the Brahmans and 
dominated the whole system, p The motive of the 
tCcjher ^as purely a religious one.” 

“It is only from #.chools ant^ colleges managed 
by Government, or by local boards or munici- 
palities, that the dogmatic teaching of religious 
creeds is excluded. In all other public .schools,* 
whether aided or unaided, there is the most com- 
plete freedom as regards religious instructions 
Not only may The Bible be read, but the other 
‘Sacred Books of the East’ as well. Thus, 
Protestants of every persuasion, Roman Catholics, 
Hindus of every sect, Muhammadans, Buddhists, 
Sikhs, Jains, Pansees, may in these schools each 
have their own children brought up in their 
peculiar tenets without let or hindrance frbm the 
State. As for private schools. Government in- 
torferes with the religious teaching as little as Jl 
does with the secular. These schools are carried 
on by natives for natives, for the most part in the 
old-fashioned ways; the curriculum, the metfiods 
of instruction, the qualifications of the teachem* 
and the fundamental aim, have all come down 
frdm a hoary antiquity, and have been little, if at 

* Le. schools which conform lo dcpsytnicntal reifulatlons. 
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all, influenced by moderb opinions about educa- 
tion. One of their most characteristic features is. 
the importance attached to krjov^ledge bearing on 
rt;|ligion and religious worship.”^ 

The English Government, however, has aimed 
with painstaking ‘iin^xiety at the maintenance of a 
strict religious neutrality. “As regards^Veligion, 

we sit as a Government in Incba 

• ^ 

lioI<lii>j4’ no h)im of creed 
lUit contemplating^ all.” * 

§ 22. The educational systqm is crowned by 
the work of the five so-called Universities — the 
degree-granting institutions of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad, and the Punjab. It is to the 
products of these that we must look if we are to 
estimate the effects of a predominantly secular 
Western education on Eastern minds iaiv^an 
Eastern environment. They kre not teaching 
bodies, though they have acquired powers to 
become such, and have made some slight tenta- 
tive beginnings in the direction of establishing 
University chairs for the promotion of specfal 
They are primarily examining bodies, 
to \Yhich are afliliated numerous teaching estab- 


“ Is the Education Sy^itcni of India a Failure?” The‘Asiatic 
Quar/erly, January 1902, by D. Duncan, LL.D, , late Director of 
i’ublic Instruction, Madr.as. 

Lorti Curzon’s address a|^lie Simla Educational Conference, 
September zo, 1905. 
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lishmen|s oi very varyifig grades of efficiency, 
widely scattered over the country.' These teach- 
ing institutions *^r^ not nownally residential, 
t*hcfugh a Yew are, and both the missionary bodies 
an<i file Government are encouraging tlu* growth 
of residential *hostels, espee^al*^’^ in connection 
w* 1 the^ larger colleges in tlie cities.* The 
Government does j^ot finance the Universities, 
nor has it very closely controlled their educational 
policy. The Universities have till lately been 
governed by fairly large groups of nominated 
and elected “h'ellows” whose qualifications have 
not always been educational. By the Act of 1904, 
however, these ''governing bodies have been re- 
duced to more manageable proportions by the 
cutting down of their numbers and tin* increase 
of the proportion of expert educationists and 
officials among th^m.'’ 

* Tht- total numbt-r of I’niv^rsii^ sttn.Ii iits is .(limit iK^ooo, of 
whom about 5000 arc- .att.K lu-<l to C'alculta I'nixt isity, .mtj 
another 5000 to Madras. 

’ “ The number of stuileiits in Arts Catlle).;< s who Ii\e in hostels 
or <bi. arding houses is above 4000. This fif^ui*- . . . r<'])i cseqj^s 
the point to whicli the college system in Iiiilia h.is ;it present 
attained in the progress towards a tollej^i.ite usideiilial ^ I'tt'fH.* 
. . . There is no difference of opinion .imon^^ the Ifimtors as to 
the benefit derived from the advane.e of the leNuleniial -^jsrem” 
{Quinquennia! ReXHtie of luluiai ion in India, i<)oj if,o7). 

* Tht^ change, by the way, has met *Mlh indign.-mt protests on 
the part of many who sec sinister motives behiinl this “official- 
izing" of thus Universities. 

“ In the evolution of that educatie-ytl system, ilnring the rc-gime 
of that masterful Viceroy, Lor«l Curzon,_lhat same {irivatc enter- 
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* 

The teaching institutiohs, being widelyscattered, 
cannot co-operate for efficiency m imparting 
knowledge, nor 'can they ocr^ate a University 
^mosphere such as we associate with University 
towns in the West. Education is sought almost 
exclusively as a*m^ans of access to Government 
employment and to certain professions such as 


prise was discouraf^cil, and so wc have now the officialized Univer- 
sity, and a new Educational system lias been brought into efTect. 
. . , Whereas the (lovi-rnment desit c to stint education, we desire 
to promote it by every means in our power” (Mr. Utamlal 
Trivedi, Conjjress speech, December 190S). “ Not lonj^' apo the 

whole country was convulsed over the report ot the Universities 
Commission, which plainly showed a determin.'ition to put an end 
to high education in this country, anti .dso'^iO abolish the private 
educational institutions which had gradually grown up around our 
Universities” (Mr. L.al Mohan (Jhosc, Presidential Address at 
the 1903 Congress). The protests raised seem to be distinctly 
class protests, due largely to natural annoyance on the part 
of many of the gratluates at the threatened loss of po^r and 
patronage brought about by the new Aci though of course some 
part of the opposition may be quite disinterested. To illustrate 
the pc^iular (non-academic) attitude on such points, it may be 
worth noting that in the Ibiitcil Piovinces a number of secondary 
schools which h.ad been placed under the control of district boards 
were in i<^7 “ again pl.iced under the management of the Ediica- 
^'on Department with, as the I.ieuten.-int-Governor remarked, 
‘ acclamations of approval.’ There is indeed no greater mistake 
*^’lWiW*to suppose that the tr.inslorof the management of secondary 
.schools from the provincial CJovernment to local bodies is a con- 
cession to popular opinion” (Quimfuennial Revu'w vf Education 
• India, 1902-1907). This would seem to show that public opinion 
fapait from the public iifiinion of the graduate class-^the only 
fully articulate class in India, and according to Mr. Sharrock, The 
Nineteenth Century, September 1909, almost exclusively comj|osed 
of Brahmins) is not agait^ the “officializing" of educational 
institutions. 
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law an(i meciicine. BecSuse of these utilitarian ^ 
motives of the students and the imperfect realiza- 
tion by the bulk «)f ^fhe teacher^ of the true scope 
and objective of Western culture, the examina- 
tions have tended to assume undue prominence 
in the scheme, and the col^j^s have become, 
a laife extent^ rival cramming institutions 
whose mutual je^ousy defeats nearly every 
proposed reform in the curricula. Thus books 
and not subjects are prescribed, because of the 
handicap that the broader system would impose 
on the more poorly staffed colleges ; the appoint- 
ment of examiners is a matter of much inter- 
collegiate bitt(frness ; frauds with regard to 
examination papers and results are of frequent 
occurrence ; teachers who happen also to be 
examiners are accused of giving palpable hints to 
their classes as regards what queslions are likely 
to come ; and even when examination papers 
set by Englishmen are printed in European 
cities, leakage of information continues to occur. 
All this obviously creates an atmosphere whicji 
is not the most wholesome for a growing you^^ 

’ In a sense it may be said that the same utilitarian m^ives 
influence the bulk ol University simb-nts in »>ui own country. 
But most of the latter from the bejjinninj^ of their ttaining^ brlievc* 
to some extent in the intrinsic value of^ducaticm, and come from 
homes where similar beliefs arc held. The Indian student of the 
typ9 that rfcvcrences knowledj^^e is more likelj- to be one who, 
despising' the coarse iruitcrialisni '^Western thought, devotes 
himself to Oriental learning of a very dif^rcnt character. 
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to breathe. Failure, mVjreover, in 6xan;i^inations 
is economically a very serious ihatter to t'^e 
candidate. He is- usually p<;iorg and his family’s 
fortunes are largely embarked in the commercial 
venture of his training.^ Naturally, therefore^, he 
cannot turn aside ^ consider the' value of what 
his Western teachers (if he has "any) call 
culture. Even if he were in|;erested in it, to do 
so might well involve injustice to his relatives. 
Moreover, young as he is, he is, as often as not, 
already a married man with some (though not 
many) of what we consider a married man’s 
•.responsibilities. He therefore, if conscientious, 
devotes himself primarily to m'emorizing such 
lecture notes- as seem likely to be suitable for 
reproduction in the examination room. 

’ The G.iiiis of Learning Bill, enabling .m indivichinl to keep 
to himself professional eaininjfs of a kind tliat under Hindu Law 
would >;;o (o the family, provoked \iolcnt outcry when brought 
forwanl some years ago. 

The Indian theory of education has always laid stress on 
memory training. We Englishmen object to the University .system 
of modern India that it subordinates everything to memory work. 
But I fiiul an Indian, Hr. A. K. Coomaniswam}', when addresi^ing 
the Tamils of Jaffna, making the reverse charge. “ We do not 
(he .says) “ in Western education that training of the mental 
powers which we include under tlie name of Yoga. I do not mean 
to disparage Western mental tr.aining, which in many respects 
«may be superior to ours, but it is undoubtedly a tendency at 
present to .study many subjects .superficially, to cram thehri up for 
special purpo.ses from little text-books where all difficulties are 
carefully explained. Our own methods .are .superior in tragiing 
the memory and producing^hat pointedness and concentration of 
mind which are associated with Yoga. Memory is of great 
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The eicami nation papers neea to be studied to 
b)l>elieved irf. yhey are full of demands for in- 
formation of the mo^ worthless*type ; information 
which th^ examinees, even when supplying^ co^;- 
rectfy, cannot possibly in many cases have fully 
understood, let alone assimilated. The sort of 
X: 3k whi%h the Syndicates love to prescribe is 
represented by Ingram’s Jfistory of Political 
Economy — a tissue of biogra^ical notes, sum- 
maries of opinions, and criticisms of hundreds of 
authors whom the teachers, to say nothing of the 
taught, will never dream of consulting. This 
book I especially singled out for an onslaught on 

importance to us. ‘^'rom breaking of mcmoiy coineth wreck of 
understanding, from wreck of understanding .i man is lost,' says 
Bhagavad Gita. Let us not forget this in .ad.ipting our ancient 
to modern needs (of which an understanding of science and 
C.'tpacity for critierd reasoning arc chicQ. While aiming at them, 
let us strive to lose as little as possible of what good things we 
already possess '* (Queued, Indian Education* Bombay, October 
190C). The registrar of an Indian University (hinisi If aji Indian) 
once explained to me that Indian schoolboys begin the in study 
of English by committing to memory some four thousand idioms 
— a fact which may account for much of the eccentricity of ‘ Baboo 
English,’ which on close examination will be found to resolve itself 
into a closely woven tapestry of endless idiomatic phrases, like i. 
careful English scholar’s Latin verse. Similarly, elementary mathg.. 
matics is largely memory work ; schoolboys learning by heart 
enormous multiplication tables ( 17 times 23, and so forth), including 
even fractional multiplications (such as 24 times 3J)- A very inter* 
esting d(}|K:ription of the custom, and an account of the difficulty 
getting village schoolmasters to deal iif any different way even 
with^modem science and nature study, will be found in Mr. H. 
Shal^^s JRufal Schools in the Central Provinces (Occasional 
Reports on Indian Education, 190.,)* See also Quinquennial 
Sevi<t» of Education^ 1902-7. 
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the score of its unsuitab^eness, when serving as a 
temporary professor in the Government service! a 
few years ago. It was the^i prescribed for the 
Ijenefit of the comparatively few students who 
iook the Bombay M.A. examination in that sub- 
ject. It is now, 'i it*otice, prescribed for the B.A. 
examination and taken by all candidates for that 
degree without exception. r 

23. Dead Sea fruit we have been giving to 
:he students in place of the bread of culture. With 
Dead Sea fruit and ashes we have fed them until 
they have come, many of them, to believe that 
these things are the bread of life ; they grow 
xngry with those who tell them otVierwise, and are 
tjuick to impute sinister motives, declaring the 
sole aim of the reformers to be that of diminishing 
the supplies of bread with which the hungry 
would fain be*fed. The bread*of culture they do 
not ask for — believing that they have it ; but they 
:ry out continually for more, always more of this 
Dead Sea fruit — examination lore and academic 
degrees — not realizing that these accumulations of 
Eafts without worth are but bones without life — 
ashes and Dead Sea fruit, profitless, save to the 
self-seeking individual in an ignorant com- 
(nunity, whom they benefit by bringing ‘to him 
a higher dowry' with his wife, and by opening 

* This is often a hig^rly important consideration in the 
student's life. 
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out to *?jim 'the a.''enuci^ of Governmental em- 
pU^ment.. 

Culture, the or^n^ry‘ inaiaii graduate believes 
Hiat he possesses, in as full a measure as the Ox- 
forcCiJr Cambridge men with whom he may happen 
to come into tontact^ He rjj‘s«mbles the half- 
vf* icated i^^‘rican--in the Uivted States or at the 
Cape — but with a dtffercncer To the Negro, cul- 
ture is the capacity to pour ouf mellifluous poly- 
syllables with incongruous fluency — a matter of 
fine linguistic feathers to be exhibited vain- 
gloriously on all possible occasions. To the 
Hindu, it is the memorizing of many valueless 
facts, the conteftts of a recognized series of pre- 
scribed treatises- which his English professor 
(thus laying himself open to the secret mocbery 
of the highly amused undergraduate) never suc- 
ceeds in learning Jialf so well as fie, the pupil, 
who is unjustly kept down in subordinate posi- 
tions by the racial arrogance of the brutal, strong- 
willed European. 

**Thcre arc of course a considerable proportion of Indian)^ 
whose broad culture and hijfh intellectual powers win tlic lespcct 
of all Englishmen. ' 

* 1 have had a student come to me in a .state of acute intel- 
lectual distress because a moral m.txiin which appe.aretT in 
Merivale’s History of the Romans was incapable of being har- 
monized Vith another that he had n<j(ticcd in one of Bacon's 
Essays ; the idea that the general substance of the book could be 
prescribed inathe one case as a subject to be studied in a different 
manner from that expected in the otljpr hav*ing been completely 
missed. 
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§ 24, In this witches’ medley of struggling 
pupils and wrangling lecturers tht; Gpvernih^nt 
appears as the subsidizer of the||>etter institutfons, 
and the direct controller of a few definitely seculd^ 
colleges, which compete in the examination a^rena 
against the rest* | In the 5 e thei^e goes on the 
usual preposterous round of unbroken second- 
rate lecturing' and \iiligent^* note-taking, over- 
worked “ professol-s ” talking for twelve or four-, 
teen hours a week on the stretch and filling in 
their vacations by flooding the market with gro- 
tesque editions of English poets and essayists, 
wherein the original thoughts of the author lie 
buried under mountains of vain'erudition.^ 

The examinations, it should be added, are not, 
as often alleged, of an easy kind. Indian gradu- 
ates who have afterwards distinguished them- 
selves at Cagribridge declare ^,that their Indian 
degrees were won only at the cost of severe study. 
But1:hough difficult — much as London University 
examinations used to be difficult, and faulty — the 

* “A school of opinion, however, is forming which condemns 
Uic excessive use of lecturing, and there are some beginnings 
of practical attempts to use other methods. The Madras in* 
spotting body noticed as the greatest evil in the teaching of 
English the tendency to reduce to a minimum the w'ork done 
liy the students for thcpsclves" [^Quinquennial Revilhv^ 1902- 
J907. P- 55 )- 

» The English members of the college staffs aoe themselves 
considerable offenddrs, for the occupation is fairly lucrative, and 
Government has not thougl^t of prohibiting their activity. 
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Indjan University examinations do not foster 
education.’ The l^xaminer in India is (usually) 
Jlne enemj;, ratherThlin the coa 3 jutor, of the con- 
scier^J^ous tutor interested in developing hiis 
pupTls‘ minds.* The achievement of an Indian 
degree (like the attainment uAder the old regime 
01 a London B.A. )Jis no pr^ma facie proof of the 
possession of soundfculturc, though it is proof of 
industry and ability. In other words the ex- 
amination standards require to be raised in 
quality ; they most certainly do not require to 
be raised in difficulty.’ 

§ 25. The Universities aim, necessarily, at 
being purely secular. It is probably true, how- 
ever, that the apparent equity of treatment for the 
different religions in the case of examinations 
conducted by the Universities (including school- 
leaving examinaticfhs) involves, in practical work- 
ing, consequences unfavourable to Christianity. 
For the curricula are largely literary rather than 
scientific ; and while in the case of English litera- 
turti distinctively religious works will be excludedf 

* “ The most strikinjf feature about the numbers of graduates 
at the Indian Universities is not the nuig^nitude of their lot »I or 
any increase in it, but the very hig^h proj>ortioii of wastage. It 
takes 24,*oo candidates at matriculation to secure 1 1 ,000 passed, 
it takes 7000 candidates at the hjtermedfbte examination to secure 
2800 passes, and it takes 4750 candidates fur the B.A. degree to 
secure 1900 passes. There are 18,000 students at college in 
order to supply an annual output of 1935 graduates {Quinqutfp- 
nuU Revim of Education in India, igot>-igoj). 
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and even, at times, a preference will be®given to 
such agnostic authors as Joh»% Stuart Mill, the 
same can hardly fie the case witn Sanskfit, Arabi^j, 
Persian, and (I believe) the vernacular literaj;ures. 
“If nothing more is me^nt by, combining' re- 
ligious with sectillr instruction than that litera- 
ture, science, and ai^ must ^^cst on ‘ if distinctly 
religious basis,’ ^d be pervaded by a religious 
spirit, there would seem to be little room for con- 
troversy as far as education in India is concerned ; 
for the ancient literature, science, and art of India 
are saturated with religious thought, and, notwith- 
standing the storm and stress of modern life, 
books dealing with religion continue to form the 
largest proportion of Indian publications. These, 
for the most part, are the books used as text-books 
in the classical and vernacular languages.”^ 

The missiofiary colleges do include distinctively 
Christian teaching in their curricula, but the ad- 
vantages obtained therefrom are very dubious. 
For as Dr. Duncan, in a Memorandum (1888) on 
*Moral Education, says, “ the religious instruction 
which<^the orthodox Hindu youth receives in a 
mission school contradicts in numerous ways the 
thoughts and feeling of his family and his society. 
*ln school he is compelled, as a conditioh of his 
receiving secular instruction, to participate in, 
and show reverence for, a worship which in his 
^ Dr. DuncaiU Astatic Quarterly^ January 1902. 
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heart hg d<5es not belieit^e, which outside school 
h*^*is acQustdmedl to hear spoken of, it may be, 
with despite, and conversion to which would be 
regarded ’by his parents as the greatest calamity 
thal^^ould befall them and him. Is this the wiy 
to foster reverence f5r thing?! sacred? Is it thus 
* lat habits of sincerity and truthfulness are ac- 
quired ? Are the l^Jndus so little ready to sacrifice 
their convictions to their inuAests that we must 
catch them young and begin betimes to train them 
to tread this path of doubtful morality ?”‘ 

Genuine devotees of other religions allow their 


’ Quoted by D* .S:iUhianadhan, IJUtory of luiutatwrt iu the 
Madras Presidency (Appendix). 

Cf. also the followuifj, which reinforce the same idea. “ You do 
not make an education religious by Iryinj;^ to te.ich boys in school 
hours a religion they do not believe. Tins \vould be simply prosc- 
lytism. And even if it were desir.ible, which it is oliviously not, 
that the British Govegnment in Indi.i shouiy enibjirk on a vast 
scheme of proselytism by teaching' in all their schools and colleges 
the Christian scriptures, still this would be something quite distinct 
from a religious education" (the Bishop of Madras, “Highei Eduia- 
tion in India," The Nineteenth Century, January 1905). “ Religious 
teaching which is not believed and not acted upon is not only 
u»<dcss, but is often worse than useless. It accustoms the young 
to {miter with religious truth, and to stand f.t<e to lace with il *for 
many years without even considering it worthy of a scriou# 
examination" (the Bishop of Madras, quoteil by Ur. Duncan, “ Is 
the Education System of India a Failure?" in The "Asiatic 
Quarterly, January 1^2). Obligatory attendance, adds Dr. Dun- 
can in the same article, “would tend to encourage one of^xlie 
begetting sins of Hindus ; their readiness to live a double life— to 
show an outward acquiescence in the opinions of those in authority, 
however repugnant such opinions may bC to their real convic- 
tions.’ 
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children to* attend the classes in whidh Christian 
doctrine is taught, — probabl^l in* most cas^s 
because they fini the mis^ioCiary schools the 
most economical ; for (rather to the disgust of 
certain among them) there is no “conscfeiice 
clause ” in the Gorvec’nmentaf rules with regard to 
state-aided colleges. As one of themseWes says, 
“it cannot be pretended that^ these communities 
[the Mohammedan^ and the Hindus] are willing 
to have their children indoctrinated in Christianity 
for its own sake ; they only put up with this state 
of things as a necessary evil and undergo its risks 
either because the absence of other institutions 
leaves them no alternative, or because the mission 
institutions offer substantial advantages of a noh- 
religious kind which are not available elsewhere.”* 
The stress, however, of examination competition 
against rival schools leads to the celigious teaching 
being very severely compressed. “The Bishop 
of Mtidras voices the sentiments of missionary 
managers when he says that ‘ many changes have 
taken place of recent years which have made the 
religious education given in missionary colleges 
more and more difficult to maintain.’ It is the 
same* with earnest-minded teachers in non^mission 
sci.ools ; they all feel the difficulty, but sLt the 
same time the nece^ity, of striving against the 

^ Mr. V. S. Srinivai^ Sastri, in The Indian Review (Madras), 
January looc. 
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engrossing pursuit of those immediate and tan- 
gible results thsrf aid directly in the struggle 
for existence.”^ “^^ese instituflons are at present 
dominated by secular universities, the require- 
ments of whjch cramp religious and moral 
teaching. 

In ordur to hold their^own against secular 
institutions the missionary colleges must devote 
their main energies to purely Secular work, and 
that not of a very ennobling kind.^ Religious 
lessons cannot be allowed to intrude very far 
on the hours required for teaching in preparation 
for examinations ; and, if given after college 
hours to classef at which attendance is optional, 
they are not likely to touch more than a very 
small number. The same difficulty is felt by the 
non-Christian religious teachers. “ Knowing as 
we do ” (says a *vriter in the Cknitral Hindu 
College Magazine^) “the difficulty in the present 
day of guarding religious instruction from bfeing 


• * Dr. Duncan, The Asiatic Quarterly, January 1902 ; cf. also 
p. i<f3 of the same number, where a story is tolcJ of a Brahiniiv 
teacher in a missionary school with mcchanica^ profes- 

sionalism, the Bible lesson. 

’ Sir Chas. Bcrmard, A Christian University for India, ^889 
(quoted by Jfr. A. G. Fraser, Education in India, p. 14). 

• **Th<jpresent ‘ Failure of Educational Missionary InstitutiomVj 
must be traced also to the fact that they^re exclusively employed 
in manufacturing candidates for the secular University examina- 
tions; they db not train up men for the public ministry” 
Christian Citizen, June 1907). 

* November 1907. 
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Utterly swamped by the demands of secular in- 
struction, we are inclined to we sceptical as«to 
results where thif instructioj[i is to be * optional 
with the pupils ’ and ‘ given out of college hours7^ 
Few youths are far-sighted enough to resist the 
strain of competitive examinations, and to find 
time for such an iyt.salable^ acquisition as an 
intelligent understanding of,, their religious and 
philosophical inheritance, and it would seem that 
it is for the authorities to make the gaining of 
such knowledge easy for them, by giving it a 
place on the regular curriculum. It is of vital 
importance to the people of India that their sons 
shall be able to meet scepticism \^th knowledge,” 

^ 26. We cannot aim, probably no experienced 
Englishman wishes that we should aim, at the 
compulsory inclusion in all schools of all sorts 
of religious instruction ; if foe no other reason, 
because many of the sectarian creeds have a 
decidedly anti-moral character, and their teaching 
would be subversive of that which we are most 
,eager to forward. ^ 

“No one,” writes Dr. Duncan,^ “would re- 
commend the teaching of any or every religious 
dogma in Indian schools; and until such beliefs 
^s may, on moral grounds, be taught, a^e sepa- 
rated from such as may not be taught, the question 
of religious instruction must remain onb on which 

’ Memoran^’um (1888) on Moral Education. 
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^T»o practical poli^ can be adopted. My position 
is this: certa’njjbligious creeds are utterly im- 
^moral in the main dogmas, rendering it hopeless 
to l^pk to them for help in training the young ^n 
ha 5 its of righg: conc^ict. Other creeds contain, 
qiingled in varying proporlid^ns, beliefs some 
iavourabtc and some unfa\ durable to virtue ; and 
if they are to assis* at all in ijioral training, the 
wheat must be separated from the chafT, those 
dogmas only being inculcated which make for 
virtue. If religious beliefs have thus to be sub- 
jected to a moral test before they can be admitted 
as subjects of instruction, what meaning can be 
attached to the popular opinion that morality is 
based on religion, or that religious instruction is 
the indispensable condition of moral training?” 

Nor, when one considers the inflammable state 
of religious feeliifg in the country (nearly all the 
serious riots, and to some extent the Mutiny itself, 
being traceable to religious causes), can one de- 
clare that measures of compromise, such as might 
be suitable in England, would be very easy of 
application. Says the Education Comm^sion of* 
1882 : “The remedy proposed is that Government 
should-'CYnploy teachers of all prevalent forms of 
religion to give instruction^ in its colleges, or 
should at least give such teachers admission to its 
colleges if their services are^ provided by outside 
bodies. We are unable to r'v:ommend any plan 
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of this kind. However praisewprthy the'feelings 
that underlie such a proposal, are satisfied. that 
no such scheme can be reduced to practice in th^ 
present state of Indian society.” ^ 

' The motive of thq^e^atives who desire t^e inclusion of mis- 
cellaneous rclig^ious teachinjj^ in school curricula seems to be 
larg-cly the hope of checkinjP Christiamzinj^ tendeifiics. “The 
cry for reli^fious eilucation is founded on the vag’ue impression 
existing in the minds ofesume educated Hindus that thereby they 
can put an end to Christian conversions . . . and also to the 
tendency . . to adopt European fashions" (Mr, K. Sunda- 
ranian, The Indian Review, April 1902). “ Hindus and Muham- 

madans . . . not unfretpicntly desire religious instruction for the 
express puqjosc of checking^ the undermining influence of Christi- 
anity on the native creeds" (Dr. Duncan, The Asiatic Quarterly, 
January 1902). 

It is interesting to note that an attempt to supply miscel- 
laneous religious instruction is to be made in the native state of 
Mysore, in consequence of a report submitted by the Inspector- 
General of Education, Mr. H. J. Hhabha. 

“ It appears to the Government that the proposals submitted 
by the Inspector-General arc framed on correct lines, and would, 
if adopted, constitiltc a move in the right direction. They arc 
accordingly pleased to sanction these proposals, and to direct 
that effect be given to them from November ist, 1908. 

“As recommended by the Inspector-General, the time to be 
given to religious and moral instruction will be limited to five 
periods a week, the first thirty minutes after roll-call being de- 
vbted thereto. There will be a moral discourse on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, and religious instruction on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. The moral discourse will be common to pupils 
of all persuasions and be based on a text taken from some re- 
ligious, moral, historical or literary work. In additil^tr there will 
bt specific teaching from books like the Sanatana Dharma Ad- 
vanced Ttxt-Book, the Koran, and approved commentaries and 
essays on the Muhammadan religion and the Bible. The curri- 
culum suggested by, the Inspector-General and the text-books 
recommended by him are « approved for adoption in all Govern- 
ment institutions, to wtSicb alone the present scheme will be 
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^ Sir TJieoQore Morison nas indeed advocated 
th^ endowment <n) residential colleges giving dis- 
tinctive religious *i Instruction (Hindu or Moham- 
medan) in districts where the population is fairly 
honl&geneous the Principal in each case being 
directed to enforce religious! «Jbservances as a 
r*atter of*college disciplini^ and to prohibit prac- 
tices which are fo|^bidden by the law of the 
religion concerned. “ I believ^ that morality so 
taught would have more power to influence con- 
duct than any eclectic system of ethics which 
Government would be willing to enforce, because 
in India, at least, an ethical system is likely to be 
accepted in ex^t proportion as it has the sanction 
of religion, and a system which has not that 
sanction will not command more than a languid 
obedience. 


applied in the first instance, the question of extending the scheme 
to aided schools not under Government management bciqg re- 
served for future consideration” (Quoted in Mr. Gustav Spiller’s 
Moral Education in Eighteen Countries, 1909, p. 187). 

* Imperial Rule in India, 1899, p. 125. Similarly Mr. Ameer Ali 
in Tthe Nineteenth Century, October 1905, p. 614. “Personally 
I think it a mistake to endeavour to educate the yov^th of the 
different nationalities of India according to one uniform method. 
The difference in their ideals, religious standards, and ethical- 
needs mal^ the task of maintaining the line of advance at an 
even pac^^ all the communities well nigh imf>ossible. For ttN 
reason I have consistently advocated de^iominational universities, 
and suggested that the Hindoos, Mabommedans, and Christians 
should be educated and trained according to their own ethical 
standards, the Government if neces^ry laying down certain 
rules for * hall-marking ' the products ^ these universities for 
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Colleges on some such linesthave ’been estab- 
lished, notably the great Mohfmmedan foun4a- 
tion at Aligarh, wiiich seems^ta have grown Into 
a^ centre of Mohammedan culture frequented by* 
learners from lands as distant as Burma 'and 
Persia.^ To this College tlie resolution of the 
Government of India/, on its educational policy 
[1904) refers as “a striking example of the success 
of the residential i?ystcm.” Another such institu- 
tion, with which the name of Mrs. Besant is 
closely associated, is the Central Hindu College 
at Benares,^ 

Enthusiastic supporters of these institutions 
[Aligarh College and the Central Hindu College) 
look forward to the day when they will grow into 
great Mohammedan and Hindu Universities to 
which all the distinctively Mohammedan and 
Hindu colleges throughout India will ultimately 
affiliate themselves. 

jurp^ses of Stale-employment.” Cf. also “ University Education 
n India,” in The Indian Herdew, October 1903, by Mr. H. J. 
Bhabha, Inspector-General of Education in Mysore, whose views 
ire similar. 

* For accounts of the aims of its founder, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, and of the progress of the college, sec The Asiatic Quarterly 
or October 1898 (“A Mahomedan University for Northern 
India,” by Mr. J. Kennedy, i.e.s.), and The Quarterly^cview for 
^"ril 1906 (“An Indian Renaissance,” by Sir Theodor^(\forison, 
ate principal of Aligarh (^ollegc). 

■ Sec also the Contemporary Reviere, January 1910, for an 
nteresting account, by Sir A. Fraser, of the new foundation 
It Ranchi, where a systt^ of denominational hostels is to be 
established round a nor^.sectarian college. 
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*Thus tfie foundjfrs of Aligarh College in their 
adc^ress to Lord'«^ytton (1876): — “And looking 
at the difficulties wjiich stood* in our way and 
^the success which has ^eady been achieved^ 
we tfo not doybt . . that from the seed we 

sow to-day there will spring a mighty tree 
" lose branches, like thof*' of the banyan of 
this soil, shall in ^their turn strike firm root 
into the earth and themselves* send forth new 
and vigorous saplings ; that this College will 
expand into a University whose sons shall go 
forth throughout the length and breadth of the 
land to preach the gospel of free inquiry, of 
large-hearted (toleration and of pure morality.” 
And the same hope is re-echoed in Sir A. P. 
MacdonnelTs reply to an address of the trustees 
twenty years later : — “ It is not too much to hope 
that this College vm»11 grow into the Mohammadan 
University of the future ; that this place will be- 
come the Cordova of the East ; and that in these 
cloisters Mohammadan genius will discover and, 
under the protection of the British Crown, work 
out that social, religious, and political reg^enera- 
. tion of which neither Stamboul nor Mecca affords 
a prosp^t.”’ 

** The dream is a natural one. But there are 
obvious objections to the policy of forwarding it. 
Criticizing” the aspirations with regard to Aligarh 

* Quoted, £ast and Wtst (BombayJ^ November 1902. 
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as set forth by a Mohammedai^t' a Hindu writeg 
Mr. ]. Sundararamaiya, pointf^ out that “if ^he 
dreams of Mr. 'ibrahim Qjuraishi were to be 
realized, there is reason to fear that much of th^ 
good done to the Indian nation at large by* the 
other Universities kmy be undone by this Univer- 
sity. . . . One of thi main functions of higher 
education is to remove racial prejudices and to 
create that catholic spirit in man which lays aside 
all religious differences and views the Indian 
nation as a whole. 

The advantages and disadvantages attaching to 
such schemes are not easy to balance. Possibly 
it would not be very wide of the rnark to suggest 
that immediate benefits would accrue to in- 
dividuals under the influence of the strengthened 
religious bodies, but that these benefits would in 
the long run be outweighed b.y the serious draw- 
backs attendant on the deepening of the chasm 
between the different communities. This, per- 
haps, is what the members of the Universities 
Commission of 1902 had in view when they, de- 
clared /hat “ in the present circumstances of India 
we hold that while no obstacle should be placed in 
the way of denominational colleges, it is important 
tvS maintain the undenominational characteV of the. 

' Mr. Md. Ibrahim Quratshi, **Tbe Proposed Mussalman Uot- 
versity," in The Indian Rfeoiew, September 1902, 

* The Indian Review^ Qciohtr 190a. 
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universities.” Onlf in the denominational college 
is one likely in lri|na to reap the full benefits of 
the rfis’dential system ; but in trfie larger sphere 
kuf the University Jfnd the nation, denomina- 
tionaftsm is the last thiW that the Governmenf 
should lend its*aid to •fo^erin|^.* 

^ 27. The policy of autVorizing or enforcing 
simple Bible-readin*^ in Governmental schools 
has of course been advocated f#om time to time, 
and even by non-Christians. Mr. Chas. L. B. 
Gumming (late of the Madras Civil Service) says 
that he “ remembered being very much struck by 
a remark which was once made to him by an 
educated Brahupin in Madras, who said to liim : 

‘ I wish, sir, that your Government would show a 
little more backbone. I should like to see the 
Bible taught in our schools.’ He said to the 
Brahmin : ‘ Surely^ou do not want^our children 
to become Christians?’ The Brahmin replied: 
‘No; but we admire the morality tjf the Bil»le, 
and we think it might be made a text-book just as 
any^other books in the schools, and it would dt) 
our boys a great deal of good.’ ” * 

But perhaps the best-known advtn:at(j of the 
policy is (or was) Bishop Wclldon. “ It is” ^he 
4*irrites)^“ possible — 1 will not say more — thar* 
before the new-born century passes to its grave 

' Procctrding^ of the East India Assoc 
Quarterly, July 1902. 

G 


.iftlton, 'J he Aiiatic 
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the Government will fe?l able tcfienter upon a more 
religious educational policy, ^o long as there* fs 
no abuse of the reiigions of IncAa, so long as th*ere 
is no attempt to effect converlions by official influ- 
^ce, the people of India jfre not only willing) jDut, 
I think, even an^ifus, fnaf their Shildren should 
receive a religious edi^ation.' It would be a gre&t 
reform, then, if it weib one da^ feasible that in all 
schools and colleges the simple reading of the 
Bible, or certain parts of the Bible, should be 
permitted, provided always that any parent who 
objected to such reading should be readily allowed, 
under a conscience clause, to withdraw his children 
from being present at it.” - ^ 

This utterance of the Bishop’s was promptly 
stigmatized by the Madras Mail as “ a suggestion 
which ran counter to all the pledges of religious 
impartiality, which forms the basis of British rule 
in India.” And it may well be questioned, in 
viev' of the well-known explosiveness of Indian 
religious feeling, whether the adoption of a “ con- 
science clause,” as suggested by Bishop Welldon, 
would remove all grounds for suspicion, reason- 
able as well as unreasonable. “Few,” says Dr. 
Duncan, “ who have lived in India long enough to 
t)‘'come acquainted with the character anTu innej;. 

‘ For the motive probably underlying this desire, see footnote 
p. 76 supra. 

’■* Quoted by Dr. Dun^'i, The Asiatic Quarterly, January 1902. 
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w/)rking!^of nativ^societ> will give an affirmative 
answer.” ! 

§ 28. We cannot ^use the resburces of Govern- 
ment, obtained as theV are by the taxation of a 
non-Christian j^opulatiolL to carry out any policy 
that savours, however Vemotel;^, ^f proselytizing. 
Cur business is so to trainVhe judgment of those 
who come to us for j;rainingVhat they may be the 
better qualified to see the relafive strength and 
weakness of the rival creeds with which they make 
acquaintance. This training is in part a moral 
and in part an intellectual matter. The type of 
English books read will go for much ; for the 
better portions^f English classical literature em- 
body the highest contemporary Christian senti- 
ment on moral questions. The type of English- 
man set to give the instruction will also count 
for much. And tUe whole course gf non-literary 
studies ought to count too, in strengthening the 
intellectual faculties and clarifying the meiTtal 
vision, substituting rational interests for irrational 
ones, and eliminating many of the sources of 
prejudice and passion. Thus Lord Curzon.in his 
address to the Directors of Public Instruction, at 
Simla, September 1905: “We have deliberat*ely 
^vered' religion from politics, and though we hav^ 
our own church or churches wt* refrain, as an act 
of public jpiolicy, from incorporatirig Church with 
State. But we do not there^fe lay down that 
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ethics are or should be divorcfd from the life^of 
the nation, or that society, bec^ose it does not jest 
upon dogmatic tfieology, should lose the moral 
basis without which in al^ages it must sooner or ’ 
later fall to pieces, l^r Education is nothing 
unless it is a mOrfil force. There is morality in 
secular text-books as ^ell as in sacred texts, in the 
histories and sayings of great; men, in the example 
of teachers, in tlie contact between teachers and 
pupils, in the discipline of the class-room, in the 
emulation of school-life. These are the substitutes 
in our Indian Educational system for the oracles 
of prophets or the teaching of divines. To them 
we look to make India and its pdople better and 
purer. If we thought that our education were not 
raising the moral level we should none of us 
bestir ourselves so greatly about it. It is because 
it is the first and most powerful instrument of 
moral elevation in India that it must for ever 
remain a primary care of the State.” ^ 

*‘Cf. (he Government's Resolution of 1004. “The remark 
has often been made that the extension in India of an education* 
modelle<( upon European prineiples, and so far as Government 
institutions are concerned, purely secular in character, has stimu- 
late^) tendencies unfavourable to discipline anti has encouragfed 
the jfrowth of a spirit of irreverence in the rising- generation. . . . 
Ift Government institutions . . . the remedy for the evil ^endenci^^ 
noticed above is to be sought, not so much in any formal methods 
of teaching conduct by means of mortil text-books or primers of 
personal ethics, as in the influence of carefully selected and trained 
teachers, the maintenantj^- of a high standard of discipline, the 
institution of weU-man;<ged hostels, the proper selection of text- 
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• ^ 29. •But beiiAc; wu i^egin to criticize secular 
education .in India, from the standpoint of results 
we must realize clearly that if has many other 
characteristics besides^^ing secular. 

For one thipg, secu^ir education in India ts 
grotesquely exotic. It is inappropriate for nearly 

il purposes except ^that of\uppIying the kind of 
underlings requirec^ by ouf bureaucracy. It is 
not based on any widespread School system. It 
attempts to supply a sort of skeleton culture of a 
distinctively Western (and therefore alien) type, 
to students who cannot command the apparatus 
necessary even for a modestly satisfactory edu- 
cation — books,* solitude for study, easy supple- 
mentary reading, a cultured home-circle, and in- 
tellectual companionships, “ The surroundings 
of an Indian student are not always favourable 
for the developmwt of a high tyjie of character. 
Neither in the labour nor in the recreations of 
those about him does he find much that ^rts 
with his intellectual pursuits. Living in an 
atmosphere of ignorance, his sense of superiority 
is in danger of becoming conceit. Reyerence 
for the current forms of the religion of his 
country seems difficult to him when face to Tace 
^ith dogmas which science has exploded, and^ 

books such AS biographies, which leach by example, and above 
all in the association of teachers ul>ils in the common 

interests of their daily life.” 
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disposition to scoff does not bj^autify hfe nature. 

. . . The narrow circle of his life ; the absence 
of facilities for travel, wherehv his sympathies and 
(jxperience might be enlay^ed ; the strong teppta-' 
tion to lay aside hi^ stu^s,so soonras employment 
supplies his moderate necessities ; the scanty 
inducement to fit himself for^ higher duties, — all 
help to dwarf the moral andfintellectual growth, 
and to foster those faults against which satirists, 
good-humoured or bitter, have directed so many 
shafts. All the greater, therefore, is the credit 
given to him when he rises above the influences 
by which he is surrounded ; and, whatever his 
weaknesses, it may be safely said*^that they who 
best know the educated native have the most to 
urge in his favour.”^ 

We attempt such absurdities as the imparting, 
through the medium of an accl^aired language, a 

'•Report of the Educ.ilion (\>mmission of 1882. Cf. also the 
following': — “Done with school In* is done with ediitation, just 
about the age when the minds of l«is English boy contemporaries 
are beginning to open to itleas of public duty. The whole en- 
vironment of ‘our boys’ in every walk in life tends to good 
citizenship, that of ‘young India’ to bad citizonship in our 
sense of tlie term. Masses of Indian boys learn F^nglish 
very* much as ours do French or German, but in after life, 
perhaps, one in a score keeps up and improves his know- 
ii^igc. The large majority rc\ert to their own vcrnaculaA^ 
and in it only read newspjpjcrs and translations of trashy and often 
demoralizing English books. This generalization applies certainly 
to Northern India. ,To what extent it is true for Lower Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, ^am not sure” (Mr. S. S, Thorburn, 
Asiatic Quarterly, }\x\y f^z). 
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di;storte<> knowledj^e of Greek and Roman history 
— Eoman- constitutional history even — to students 
who lack the most ^rudimentary knowledge of 
Gre^k and Latin. W ^ further attempt to drill 
such students Wn the si. ‘dy of English constitu-. 
tional struggles and achie^^'menls while ignoring 
Jmost enlirely wh?t would be to them the solidly 
useful study of English economic history. VVe 
are amazed and indignant that Indian students 
should think the former has any practical bearing 
on their own status and their own careers ; we are 
disgusted at the same time that the nation con- 
tinues economically helpless.’ 

The Indian\Jniversity man has studied English 
constitutional history and practice, and is eager 
(over-eager, most of us think him) to apply what 
he has learned. He is not stubbornly unimita- 
tive. 

Wherever the opportunity offers, he seeks to 
follow out what seem to him to be English con- 
stitutional principles. Take the case of the Uni- 


’ Incidentally it wortli notin.if — if (or no otli< r rt-asryjj, to illus- 
trate Lord Curzon's remarks, quoted ji. iH, n , \uf>ra, with regard 
to the difficulties attendant on educational reform - that wlnm fbr 
University of Calcutta recently diminished llw' lelalivc importance 
<bf English Constitutional History in its curiiculum, there r-' 
numerous and vigorous protests on tlje grouml that “ with the 
ignorance of English history, liberal aspirations and a desire 
to have a Voice in the administraUon of^ovir country will be 
markedly checked " (Speech of M^.-^arameshwar Lai before 
the Indian National Congress, 1908). • 
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versities Act of 1904. It was llosely wofded, ^pd 
in consequence the vice-regal Government wjjich 
carried through 1;he measure found, when the 
University authorities aympted to put it, into 
force in the manner thaf had all^long been in- 
tended, that Indfeti gr^auates, by appealing in *’]e 
courts to the precise wording yf the Act^ were able 
to stultify official action. ^ere was a triumph 
for constitutionalism ! A living example of “the 
Rule of the Law” of which Dicey talks so beauti- 
fully — a Government checked by its own courts in 
its attempted illegal activity ! But what were the 
practical results of the appeal? Merely that the 
Universities were temporarily pari^iysed — unable, 
for instance, to pay their grants to exhibitioners 
at Oxford and Cambridge, or to perform other 
more or less important functions, until the 
Government vould rush throiigh a validating 
Act to permit what it had intended to permit 
fro/h the beginning. 

The typical Indian is a docile subject for educa- 
tional experiment. He has no intellectual inkia- 
tive, tie absorbs ; and if he does not always 
absorb wisely, that is perhaps the fault of those 
who prescribe his curriculum, rather than of him- 
self. 

To some extent ft is the fault of his previous 
training and his e^tny environment — fhat is to 
say, the fault of hif^arents and of his forefathers 
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in geneml. But in “advanced ” education which 
is prescribed for liim without careful consideration 
of its adaptability tc^ this prelirmnary training ancf 
"'social environment prescribed in the full- 

ness of wisdon^ “ T‘)Cr!^ whq^criticize University 
education and University^^ovei’nment ” (I quote 
Ir. Yusv.*/ Ali again)/ “even in its unregeneratc 
days, forget that wl^t is generally responsible for 
the disappointing results is the* materia! supplied 
at the source. You cannot make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear. You cannot turn out advanced 
students ... if you begin with raw material which 
cannot assimilate' or respond to your methods, 
and over the *production of which you had no 
control.” 

The typical Indian is a docile studtmt- eager to 
learn. An English professor in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service wa» commissioned in 1904 to make 
a tour in Japan and report on Japanese systems of 
instruction. On his return he was eagerly ques- 
tioned by Indian students. They wanted to be 
tol«l of some book about Japan that would explain 
everything: how the Japanese began in a#ts and 
science and self-government and diplomacy, how 

* Life and Labour of the People of India, P- '32. ’ 

* Sir Theodore Morison, late Principal of Aliji;;^arh Collrgr, e. •<? 
now member of the Lejjii.lativc Council of India, holds a similar 
view of his moral aptitude. “ Mv own experience" (he .says, 
Imperial R\tle in India, p. 118) “ i^^hat thij student in India is 
far more amenable than the Engli^-,, schoolboy, or irreverent 
undergrad, to the influence of his teaeWr.” 
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they progressed in peace, how they succeeded -in 
war. There must be some such book. And \y.hen 
all the Indians had read it, learnt it by heart, 
tjjiey too could all go and ^ likewise. 

The story is tyj^ical^' The Indian student is 
humbly eager to leariT- 

§ 30. The educational maoJiinery is obviously 
gravely defective. l‘eachers,*onicials, the general 
public, are unanimous on the point. *“ We found ” 
(says Lord Curzon, of the investigations during his 
term as Viceroy) “Primary Education suffering 
from divergence of views as to its elementary func- 
tions and courses, and languishing nearly every- 
where for want of funds. In Secondary Education 
we found schools receiving the privilege of recogni- 
tion upon most inadeciuate tests, and untrained 
and incompetent teachers, imparting a course 
of instruction devoid of life to pl'pils subjected to a 
pressure of examinations that encroached upon 
their out-of-school hours, and was already begin- 
ning to sap the brain power as well as the physical 
strength of the rising generation. Inferior teach- 
ing im^Secondary schools further has this delete- 
rious effect, that it reacts upon College work and 
affects the whole course of University instruction, 
of which it is the basis and starting-point. We 
found these schools' in many cases accommodated 
in wretched buildiiT^s, and possessing no pro- 
vision for the boai^ing of the pupils. . . . We 
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tt)*ind ifl some ot tne affiliated colleges a low 
standard of teaching and a jpwer of learning, 
ill-paid and insulTicyijjt teachers, pupils crowded 
H»gc4her in insanitary ouildings, the cutting dowji 
of fees in the ftiterest of ev#l commercial com- 
^ietition, and managementlon unsound principles. 
Finally, coming t© the Universities, we found 
courses of stud’" sind a syste^n of tests wliich 
were lowering the quality while steadily increasing 
the volume of the human output ; students driven 
like sheep from lecture-room to lecture-room and 
examination to examination ; text-books badly 
chosen, degrees pursued for their (ommercial 
value, the Senates with overswollen numbers 
selected on almost every principle but that of 
educational fitness, the Syndicates devoid of statu- 
tory powers — a huge system of active but often 
misdirected effor? over which, like some evil 
phantom, seemed to hover the monstrous and 
maleficent spirit of ‘Cram.’”’ 

31. To find fault with the principle of secular 
ediltation in India on the score of th(*. quality of 
the products of an admittedly unsatisfactory 
secular system would be as unjust as to abuse 
the principle of religious education on the gron-'id 
that in India it, too, is found to be full of 
similar defects. (In both ^ses the shortcomings 

* Speech at the Simla Educational Conference, September 20, 

'905- 
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are largely due to the inadequacy of equipment, Vo 
deal with so huge a mass of human beings.)^. Of 
such deficiencies in the ntu^sionary schools and 
qolleges there is no lack ^f evidence. “ 
of our colleges ^nd schools ” ^ays the Rev. 
W. E. S. Holland^ \/arden of the Oxford aqd 
Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad.) “are failing ade- 
quately to realize th^ir uniqu'i possibilities as an 
evangelistic agency among the more cultured 
classes. The reason lies in the ghastly pressure of 
secularization which results from disastrous under- 
manning of mission colleges. In a typical case, 
three missionaries have to work a college and 
school of looo students. Lecturing and adminis- 
tration leave neither leisure nor strength for per- 
sonal contact with the students.”' 

32. Of course all our educational work in 
India, Governmental and mkjsionary, is in a 
special sense experimental. It is tentative, and 
liable to frequent revisions and reversals of policy, 
to a higher degree than similar work in white 
countries ought ever to be. “ The modern system 
of edircation in India is still in its infancy, and 
wh^t it will grow to remains to be seen. The 
ppsent is a time of intellectual revolution and 
change, when new ideas are coming into collisioli * 
with the habits and t;»-aditions of centuries, and 

’ Pan-Anglican Congress Keport^ 1908, Vot V, p. 31. See also 
the quotations on pp. 7* 73, supra- 
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tht new wine is bursting the old bottles. In such 
an 9ge of. transition, when E(;y|lishmen, who do 
not understand ti e genius of the East, are at- 
"N Tiding to create a* system of education for 
Indians, who Uf> not uni’erstan^ the genius of the 
Vyest, it would be unreafi\>nable to expect ideal 
, erfection .and we ought not to be disappointed if 
we find that the re§ults, wflether intellectual or 
moral, arc not wholly satisfactory.” ' 

^ 33. Not least among the drawbacks under 
which college teachers labour is the necessity they 
are under, as a consequence of the victory of Lord 
Macaulay and the Anglicizers over the Orientalists, 
of striving tef impart their knowledge through 
what is to their pupils a foreign language. Com- 
paratively few of the students are confident mas- 
ters of English, and probably very few indeed arc 
capable of thinkit^ in English. Yet practically 
all their instruction comes to them by way of 
lectures delivered in English and books written' in 
English, and they are required later to disgorge 
their knowledge in English for the benefit of 
examiners. Naturally they tend to devotii thtu'r 
energies to memorizing notes, and often with 
grotesque results.- 

m 

' The Bishop of Madras, “ Hijj^her Education in India/' 
The Nineteenth Century, January 1005.* 

^ I was omcc examininj^ a class id students in Greek History 
(rather an uutrag:eous subject for an Indian (.'ullcjfc !) and was 
particularly struck with the excellence, *is rc>>:ardb both matter 
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§34. The advanced” insfruction given in 
the Indian Universities is inappropriate for nearly 
all good purposes’ except that of supplying 
Government clerks and mffilor officials. Beint^ 
ihappropriate for ^od purposes serves inkead 
some very bad purpos^. 

When we framed our University schemes and 
threw our courses op«n — very cheaply- — to all who 
chose to avail thtmselves of them, we did not 
guarantee that all who passed through the courses 
would profit, economically or politically, in con- 

ami manner, of one candidate’s answers. Three out of four 
questions \v<*re ansvvere<l admirahly. But the fourth bejfan vvith 
the startling' statement th.it “ Greet e is a land^ of peninsulas and 
islands let to the Greeks by the sea-farming peopli*. ” By careful 
comparison with other answers 1 was .able to reconstruct the 
leeturei’s dictated note, which this industrious youth had heard 
mistily, copied down hastily, and painstakingly learned by heart. 
“The fact that Greece is largely' math' up of peninsulas and 
islands led to the G/eek.s becoming a sea-<jjjring people." (Similar 
absurtlities might of course be quoted from the answers of exam- 
inees in Kngland ; but haidly', I think, fiom the papet s of student^ 
whef show in the rest ot their work unmistakable thoroughness 
and what looks like really high ability.) 

' .Sir Henry Craik even goes so far as to describe it as fitted 
“ to develop .all tliat is worst in the Oriental mind." • 

^ In all .\rts Colleges t.aken together, the average fee rc.alized 
in 1901-2 was Ivs.57.5, in 1906-7 Rs.6o. i (say /J4), per annum. 
Mr. I’rincipal Selby , however, arg-ucs {A'us/ Bombay, 

November i<)Oi) that not only is the cost of higher education 
fai*^;- considerable when one takes into account average Indiaij 
incomes, but the Indian parent bears a larger proportion of the 
expense of education thai^thc p.arents ol such bo) s in England as 
are capable enough to win /Allege scholarships, (^he average 
income per head in Fhdia seems to be between 20 and 30 rupees 
per annum ; in England^40 to jCso per annum.) 
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sequence. So we* assert. But what is the use of 
such assertion ? The Indian is not accustomed, 
as have been accustomed fo^ generations, to a 
.(^vernmental policyH>f a policy of 

allo^ng each^f us /o lind hi^ true competitive 
level, and of washing th^‘ hands of all conse- 
'uences. 


No one in England woul^^ dream of abusing 
the Principals of our Technical Schools, or 
even the County Councils that give Technical 
School Scholarships, because all who go through 
the Technical courses do not succeed in getting 
appropriate appointments at an adt^tpiate salary. 
But the Indian* is accustomed to think of (jovern- 
ment as essentially paternal. His rulers in the 
distant past may have been wicked rulers, some- 
times, but then, such things as wicked parents 

are not unknown, even in the communistic 

^ • 

village. The Englishman is the successor of 
these paternal rulers. “ He is our father and 
our mother,” and it is his business to prevent his 
people from wasting their substance in unremu- 
nerative education. The British Raj has ^taken 
the place of the Hindu deities. It has even 
become responsible for flood and famine. And if 
<,it«cannot, like Providence, harness the rainstoll'h 
and control the rivers, it can »at least — it ought 
to, and it must — give just Compensation for the 
damage that rain or drought may do. How much 
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more must it deal with poverty^ induced Jby study 
at Government schools I * 

The English Government has been supplying 
its trusting subjects with an inappropriate acadjeq]ji> 
training. It has ipset the equilibrium of supply 
and demand in the clei^.cal labour market. It has 
openly, wilfully — so the Indian must think — led 
guileless youths astrafy. It has neglected a public 
duty, the duty cfi paternal watchfulness. Is it 
matter for wonder if its indifference to an obvious 
duty should have begotten in the sufferers an 
angry desire to repudiate the claim of the rulers 
that it is the duty of subjects to be loyally obedient ? 
As an Indian M.F.- puts it : “ You may give as 
many moral precepts as you like in class-rooms ; 
you may have your missionary classes and Sunday 
schools for religious teaching even ; but, if you do 
not provide the students with tjje necessary train- 

' “ It was easy (o prcilict that our well-meant cfTorls to dis- 
scrAinate Western cultuic woul<l have certain definite and unde- 
sirable results. Education bein>; rcf^^arded as a step to Govcrnnu'nt 
cin{)loymcnt, the transition was natural to the sinj^ular faith tliat 
Government einployriKMit must be fouiul for all who vverifc cdu- 
cateil. The native mind, for all its subtlety and cutencss, is often 
robustly and almost terrifyinjfly illojfical. The native mind has 
never been able to discern clearly between two propositions. All 
native employees of the Govenmient must be educ.ated, and all ct?u- 
c.aki J natives must be employees of the Government. That menUil 
obtusity lies at the root of all the unrest which makes itself most 
audible in England" (Mr. Justice Ucanian, “The Situation in 
India,” The Empire Revie'xJVKhTWAry 1909). , 

Sir Mancherjec' BhowiTag’g’ree, yoarwa/ of the Royal Colonial 
iHstUute, March 1908. ^ 
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jfi^ for earning tt^ir livelihood, a good deal of 
your teaching will go wrong, and you will fail to 
makegood citizens of them.”^ 

^We have made distfentent justifiable in the eyes 
of Yri^lian students. Further than that, we havtf 
made it effectively articulate. The training that 
should have turned out a capable clerk has suc- 
ceeded. It has turned out j^omething requiring 
much more skilled ^preparation* than a clerk — a 
seditious journalist, an eloquent mob orator.*' 

' Cf. Mr. S. S. Thorburn’s “ Kducation by NewspnjKT” in 
The Asiatu Quarterly, July ic)02. “ If 1 am ri>;ht, the runelusion 

seems to me irresistible th.il our cducatioii.nl system, .'is it operates, 
cannot tend to make its products contented with tlieir lot. It 
suddenly drops tlftrn with their aw.ikened farulties in ch.aos. 
Whether they m.ature into jfood or bad citizens of the Kmpire is 
left, so far as the Government is concerned, to chance. ‘A little 
knowicdjfe is a dangrerous thing^,’ and the little they have is 
cnoug^h to give them inflated ideas of their own value. Thus 
‘Young;' India' .starts in life with a g;riev;incc -Why did the 
Government educate hi#i on Western lines if rtic end of it was to 
be a full brain and an empty stom.arh?” Cf. The Edinburgh 
Review', October 1907, ji. 272 : *' Some years ag:o an Itaj^an 
priest, the head of a missionary collcg;e in India, speakinjf of the 
number of discontented young^ men that pass through the educa- 
tional mill in his own and in other colleges, remarked, ‘ These are 
the men that cause revolutions among us in Italy.’ ” 

“ In qualification of the above paragraphs 1 mu.st qu*tc some 
remarks of Sir Theodore Morison ; “ But even if it were provetl 
tliat a large number of graduates fail to find lucrative employment, 

1 should still reject the popular theory that they spend their Umc 
hl^riting seditious articles, because 1 am convinced that joufffit- 
fsm does not pay. ... I could mention m.any nt:w.spapers which 
are run at a loss, and I have had *90 |>ersonal experience of any 
which were a* source of profit” {/mf.-'riat Rt^ in India, p. 100). 
Sir Theodore Morison, however, is very much an official apolo- 

H 
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§35. “As suitable employment could not be 
provided for all those educated on Western 
lines, a class of clever and discontented m&'n has 
gradually sprung up which^^^^s doing all it can to 
misrepresent and^thwart British aims, to lunder 

gist, believing, indeed, that«Cipologetics is one of the important 
functions of government in a country like India (ibid., p. 107 
et passim). As regards those who suLcecd in getting University 
degrees, his statements msty perhaps be correct enough. Thus Mr. 
Krishna Chandra Roy, in a pamphlet published in Calcutta, 1882 
(High Education and the present position of the graduates of 
Calcutta University), analyses the occupations taken up, as far as 
facts arc available. Of a total of 1350, whose careers he can 
trace, 528 arc in Government service, 517 connected with law 
(some of these, of course, may also be discontented journalists), 
163 teachers outside Government service, 88 students, and only 54 
in other lines. Similar figures arc supplied by Dr. Duncan for 
Madras (see “Education in India,” by the Rev. J. Johnston, in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society, 1883) : Government employment, 
348 ; Native Stales service, 68 ; law, 92 ; teaching, 1 18 j students, 
103 ; other occupations, 67. But as regards the number of 
partially educated persons who fail to find lucrative employment, 
the calculations of Mr. S. S. Thorburn (see The Asiatic Quarterly, 
July 1902, “Education by Newspaper’V, seems to show, fairly 
conclusively, that it cannot be small. Of an estimated annual 
po^joo who go out into the labour market with some measure of 
secondary education, he calculates that only 2500 (or one in forty) 
can obtain Governmental posts at fzo a year and upwards. “ The 
great bulk of the educated candidates foi Government eroploy- 
ment " (he says) “ must struggle for positions worth less than £,20 
a year ; ‘.n point of fact, they eagerly accept clerical posts no better 
paid than are the sepoys of our army.” (Further remarks of Mr. 
Thol bum’s on journalistic employment are quoted pp. 157, 158, 
inffn.) Cf. Mr. S. M. Mitra’s Indian Problems, 1908, p. 29 
“Crowds of disappointed, discontented young men have beer 
produced ; the annual vi^cancics in the Government Services art 
not enough ' to go round,' sq' that the professions of law, journal- 
ism, and sedition never want for recruits.” Cf. 7%# Edinburgh 
Revieut, October 1907, p. 273 : ** The Maharatah of Kashmir, in 
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the^ regukir course of administration and under- 
mine its stability, and to transform slumbering 
racial prejudices in active antagonism and vio- 
i^nWb^tred.”^ 

Similar quotsrtions in support of the conclusion 
here drawn might be muAiplied almost without 

a public speech last July, said that t‘^e chief cause of disloyally 
was the educalional sys^m, which sejjt out students with 
Univi'isity degrees, but without occupation. The remedy lay in 
education in the arts and sciences, and this was tlie policy which 
he intcniled to follow in future.” The writer of the Government’s 
last Quintjuennial Review of tin* Progress of Education in India 
(1902-7) adopts, howi'ver, a mote optimistic tone. “It is some- 
times supposed" (he writes, p. 34) “ th.at the output of graduates 
from the Indian Univeisities is in excess of the numbir for whom 
there is employmefit ; .and indeed it is very common for persons 
who write about the social aiul political condition of India to treat 
this supposition as if it were a demonstrated fact, and to build 
upon it the theory that the presence in the country of a large body 
of graduates seeking employment an<l finding none is the cause 
of some disorders in the State.” He gives the annual output 
of graduates, in all brynches except law, as* about 1400, and 
remarks that “the colleges and secondary schools, if they were 
able to offer salaries sufliciently .atlr.ictivc, would be capablc^of 
absorbing as teachers nearly the whole of this number.” The 
“ if," however, destroys all the cogency of the remark as far as it 
bears on social discontent. He adds that a return made in 1903 
showcel that Indians were employed in more than 16,000 posts in 
the public service at a pay exceeding Rs.75 (/^s) a month. •I^ut the 
fact that the public service had alre.ady absorbed the output often 
or twelve years of the University education mill is not in i^elf 
very consoling, without any figures being given of the averse 
nukibcr of vacancies to set against the continued output. Ivor 
must the very high proportion of students who stop short in the 
middle of their University course bc%iirgottcn (see figures quoted, 
p. 69, n., » 

* Mr. J. Ni.sbet, “ India under Crown Government,” The Nine- 
teenth Century, November 1908. 
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limit. But to what extent their grievances h^e 
) made the educated natives not merely discon- 
tented (after the manner in ^hich Englishmen are 
prone to show their discontent with their pesiiitf»n2(l 
opportunities and ^ith the methods of the Govern- 
ment of the day), bil(’ also seriously disaffect^^d 
and hostile to British policy, is mos’e open to 
doubt. “ The education we (give them ” (says Sir 
G. Bird wood, in the Bombay Gai:cttc^) “unfits 
them for any work required of them in India 
beyond service under the Government and our 
Courts of justice and in the practice of medi- 
cine. ... It has disgusted them with their own 
homes, their parents, their sisters, their very 
wives.- It has brought discontent into every 
family as far as its baneful influences have 
reached, , . . My own experience of the edu- 
cated classes Is that they are fv-;rvently loyal, but 
they feel their helpless, humiliating position 
bitterly, and are bitterly discontented and dis- 
gusted not with the British Raj, but the utter 
‘cursedness’ of the insoluble dilemma of •their 
position,” 

Thus we have to face the fact that the system of 
Q^.ucation is not only unsatisfactory in itself, con- 

o 

* Quoted in The Indian Reviere (Madras), June 1907. 

This, of course, applieslvery much more to the Indians who 
are attracted to Enj^land by the advantng-cs of an Eng'lish Uni- 
versity education, and while in England catch some glimpses oi^ 
English home life. 
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sidered as an intellectual discipline, and open to 
the ; charge of being still more unsatisfactory as 
lacking in the elcn^ents necessary for moral dis- 
cipline ; it is also u'.'isatisfactory in relation to the 
life-careers of those who come under it.’ 

Some very cogent remarks upon the whole 
ituation are supplied by Mr. Principal Selby. 

' None of these complaints and ci iticisms is confined to quite 
scent writing's. In Sir R. Lethbridjic's Hii'h luiucaf ion in India 
18S2) I find, for instance, the followinj^ (p. 1.3.1): — “There are 
hose who think that our State collej^cs annu.dly turn out a imm- 
er of disaffected and discontented youn^- men, who beconw useful 
nd loyal citizens only so loiijf as they can be employed by the 
Jovernment, and whose kn«m'lcd};e is in most other cases ready 
o be turned to evil ac< ount. Thoie arc also those who think that 
he necessarily 11r1dcnominatiun.1l chai.'ictcr of the education 
fiven in State colleges tends to irrcligion and even to innnor- 
dity. And once more there are those who think that the easiest 
lolution of the difficulty of providin>^ adequate employment for 
he educated gentlemen of India is to be found in cutting off the 
supply by maiming the college'^. ... It may be admitted that in 
India, as in every olh^ civilized country of t^< earth, .a provision 
if the means of high education adequate to flu* needs of the 
country is attended and followed by some over-crowding of the 
more desirable professions. But this is an evil that everywtierc 
else has been found to work it.s own remedy. ... Nor are there 
wanting signs that our Indian University men .ire beginning to 
appreciate the attractions of other lines of life than those at first 
sought by them." And Lord Ripon, addressing the University of 
Bombay in 1884, spoke as folluw's : — “ It seems to me, I must con- 
fess, that it is little short of folly that wc should throw c-jjcn to 
increasing numbers the rich stores of Western learning ; IhV we 
^ould inspire them with European ideas, and bring them icr Mhe 
clo.sest contact with English thought ; and that then wc should, 
as it were, pay no heed to the growth of those aspirations which 
we have ourselves created, and the pride of those ambitions we 
have ourselves called forth. To my mind, T>ne of the most inv 
portant, if it be also one of the most siiificult, problems of the 
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“In other countries ”* (he safsy “the^ general 
level of knowledge and information is fairly 
high. There is pifetty generajjy diffused a shtewd, 
common-sense and a keen fft'actical judgment to 
which a man, not^^only on his entrance into life 
but also throughout his life, has to approve hini- 
self. He has to measure hi^ forces against the 
shrewd men of the ijjorld that give distinction to 
the learned profeusions, and compose the great 
commercial and business interests. All these arc 
disposed to give a fair start to a young man. 
But they will try him by their own tests. They 
will not take him at his own valuation ; nor will 
they regard any distinction which. he may have 
gained as a student as more than presumptive 
evidence of capacity. The world’s tests are in 
many ways very different from those of the 
University. B^ut in Jndia the graduates of the 
University are the people so far as it is articu- 
late — with those who govern, with the leaders of 
the learned professions, with hard-headed business 
men, the majority of them have little or noticing 
to do. They are, as it were, a little world by 
themselves. On most subjects their information 

Indian Government in these days, is how to afford such satisfac* 
tioiAf;*^ those aspirations and to those ambitions as may rendor; 
the men who are animated by them the hearty advocates and the 
loyal supporters of -the Bcitisl|. Government ” (Quoted in India^ 
15 January, 1904, p. jjo). 

* “University Education in India," East and West (Bombay), 
November igoi. 
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isf undeiHihe circumstances irievitably, very im- 
perfect, and their opinions consequently crude, 
yet subjected to no correction. ‘ When a man 
cannot measure/ says Plato, ‘and a great many 
others who cannot measure deo'are that he is four 
cv^bits high, can he help believing what they 

y?’ Thic, so fai as education is responsible 
for it, is the secret qf the vague discontent which 
finds expression in popular flewspapers. Not 
being habitually confronted by intelligence and 
knowledge superior to their own, they come to 
overvalue themselves, to grow impatient of cor- 
rection when they do meet it, and to find fault 
with an order*of things in which their claims, as 
measured by themselves, are not regarded as 
rights which society must in justice concede/’ 

§ 36. The remedy for the general maladjust- 
ment is not easy t^) discover. Mechanical devices 
for reducing the numbers of undergraduates — 
the raising of fees, for example — will not lead' to 
much less suffering, and will certainly not lead 
to a-much greater contentment with English ideas 
of justice. In any case it is inadvisable to^check 
the spread of what small modicum of enlighten- 
ment the present system does supply.' 

^ “The benefits which higher education has conferred, small as 
the progress has been, will be reJklily toncedbd, and His Excel- 
lency in Council is convinced that any acti<^n which checked its 
development would be a serious misfortune. Young men of 
education are wanted in the interests alike of the efficiency and 
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A wider extension of technical edvcatioij <>is 
often urged as a remedy. A great mistake we 
have been making in India”/"ivrites Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir, editor of the Lahore Sbserver^) “ is tjj^t we 
fiave been wearinj^ the cast-off clothes of England, 
as it were, by taking whatever was in vogue jin 
England, without keeping pace with Ijhe progress 
of education in the West, or ^^ithout thinking how 
much of the Engfish system we really needed and 
how much of it would be a luxury in which a 
poor people like ourselves should not indulge. 
The opening of eyes in this respect I regard as 
a great moral gain, and if it results in giving 
India, at least in the many indigenojs institutions 
that are fast springing up in the country, an 
education that would combine the practical side 
of instruction with the ideal, and would supply 


the purity of the administration of the State, for the extension of 
primary and secondary instruction and for the development of the 
tralie, the industries and the resources of the country. And what 
is the supply? The Madnas University serves a population of at 
least fifty millions, and yet the number of jifraduates in Arts in 

1900 was only 365, while in 1901 it was not more than 331, Und in 

no year ^n the past decade has it reached 500. The number of 

students on the rolls of colleges is practically the same now aS it 

was^iii 1890-gi, and any attempt to make this branch of education 
self-supporting^ or even materially to increase the contribution 
delfMmidcd from those who benefit by it must result in a serio»s 
fatlinji;' olT in the number of students, which His Excellency in 
Council would vicw*with g^ravf apprehensions " (Extract from an 
official letter written by the Govcniment of Madras,* 1903}. 

^ “ India in Transition,” £as/ and JVat ( 3 ombay), January 
1907. 
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needs; of the agricultural *id industrial popu- 
lation as .much as those of the literary and the 
clerical, it would r/i»’an a great step in the direc- 
tion pf material progress.” 

One plan has been sugges.ed and partly put 
ijl^to practice. Studentships for the study of tcch- 
ical proc< 4 sses ha%e been instituted, and picked 
Indians have been 5^nt with Governmental money 
to learn practical arts in Europe. Hut the pro- 
spects of success seem very dubious. The ordinary 
B. A. could usually find some form of employment 
for* which his academic career would give him 
some slight advantage. But what career lies 
open to the •Hindu who has studied metallurgy 
or civil engineering ? Will any investor, English 
or Indian, be willing to lend him the capital 
with which he may put his knowledge to the 
venture of comjfcetitive productitxi? Will any 
English firm in India be eager to give him a 
place of trust 

’ Thus H. CommiUcc of the Chamljcr of Coiunu rci' for irp(>cr 
lndia*cxprcsses itself on the point as follows: “Sfi far as ihc 
orjjanized industries of thost pro\inci.s are con< erncii.^it is not 
thought that specially trained scholars, who have undei f^one such 
a course of studie^• as is contemidatetl by the Governniefit of 
India’s scheme, would be of any mati-rial value. Thc'>e students 
viDuld presumably expect to be installed in jKjsiliiMiH of tnlSlAand 
importance, and as it is not consitlercd that it would lie possible 
for them in the time at their disiK>Vil Id g'ain |fjore than a limited 
and circumsvribcd acquaintance with the practical details of the 
particular industries they had selected for their studies, it would 
be extremely doubtful that the heads of important concerns would 
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§ 37» We are attempting nere to corielate 
educational system as a whole, and more especially 
in its external aspects, with^the possibilities of 
developing a sense of duty, and more especially 
of political duty in^those subjected to its working. 
Incidentally one aspect, again the external aspect, 
of the frequently proposed importing of a Chris- 
tian element into it should be ^oted. 

When we talk of the relation between Christian 
religious teaching and the stimulating of a sense 
of political duty, we are likely to overlook the im- 
portance of the fact that Christianity is in India 
an imported religion, an alien, an exotic. Now 
allegiance to an imported, foreign ci*ied is seldom 
fully compatible with a genuine patriotism. In 
Elizabeth’s reign, could a patriotic Englishman be 
a Roman Catholic? Could a patriotic Irishman 
be an Anglican? Sometimes, perhaps; but very 

reg-ard them as qualified to replace European exports, possessing 
years of practical experience, in the more responsible appoint- 
ments. On the other hand, the very fact of their being favoured 
by such special selection at the hands of Government as is indi- 
cated in the memorandum under consideration would be calculated 
to rcndcf them unfitted in their own estimation for the more 
subordinate positions in mills and factories” (Quinquennial 
Review of Education, 1902-7, p. 192). In spite of this, how- 
cver, it should be noted that “a European firm, that of Messrs. 
Walt It'ce and Co., Bombay, had shown sufficient faith in tke 
technical training of Indian employes to send home a Hindu, 
employed at theirl'mill itt Sl^apur, to go through the textile 
industry course at tfee Manchester School of Technology” (ibuL^ 
p. 192). The experiment is, of course, still too young for any 
decisive judgment to passed on its practical value. 
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afcly. Can a patriotic Indiaf become any more 
asily (without sacrificing much of his patriotism) 
Chdstian ? Writil.g of Northern India, the Rev. 
"y. F.^ndrews says: “The intellectual Indians, 
/ho are strong and indepencfint, and who by 
l^eir character and originality will be the leaders 
the futuge, are n )t troubling themselves about 
he sanctity of the Vgdas or the verbal inspiration 
tf the Quran. . . . Their spiritual nature is at 
>resent absorbed in the prospect of an awakening 
last, of an Indian nationality, of a free and en- 
ighlened people, of a deliverance from the night- 
nare of superstition and the tyranny of caste. . . . 
They are the ificn in India who are alive, they arc 
he men who will mould and shape the future. 
5adly enough, however, these are the very men 
vho are repelled by the present aspect of the 
I^hristian Churchy in India. Though Christ is 
/enerated by them, the Church appears the Church 
>f the foreigner, with the great proportion of its 
dergy in the pay of a foreign government and 
icting as State officials. To become a member of 
;he Christian Church is to them to become de- 
nationalized and semi-European." ‘ 

Mr. Andrews is unable to say how far this is 
trfte of other parts of India ; and, indeed, he is 

inclined, it would seem, to\nod<ify hjfe statement in 

• 

* “The Situation in the East," The East and ike IVest, 
October 1907. 
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various directions toy pointing out othef si^ns/)f 
a more hopeful kind. Yet that it is substantially 
true seems clear from the wiHiess of other wYiters 
of experience.' 

This fact should be borne in mind whenever 
the issue is raised afresh as to whether it is or js 
not advisable to introduce something of Christian 
teaching into the uchools cy colleges of India. 
Such a change ^f educational policy has been 
urged in the past even by non-Christians. As 
quoted by Mr. A. G. Fraser,- a Hindu judge 
writes: “The moral education of our youth is 
almost a blank. In missionary schools the Bible 
is taught, but other schools shut that wonderful 
book out. The cry that perpetually assails our 
ears is that Bible-reading contributes to de- 
nationalization and conversion to the faith of 

' c 

* Cf. Mr. J. Kenncdy’.s “The Tendencies of Modern Hinduism" 
{The East and the West, April 1905): “ Amonjf the educated 
classes the duel between Christianity and Hinduism is in part 
a patriotic conflict"; and Sir Theodore Morison’s “An Indian 
Renaissance’’ {The Quarterly Review^ April iqo6) : “What is 
commonly called the bigotry ;ind prejudice of the MauMs is in 
many qases only altachnient to the old forms of Muhammadan 
society, .and ought more justly to be described as a quasi-patriotic 
senUment. . . . Their patriotism is necessarily expressed in terms 
of xeligion, because Islam is the name both of a creed and a 
so^iy, and the two ideas of religion and |>atriotism are covered 
by a single term." “For a native of India to accept the British 
religion is to run'^ountir to 4 ne prevailing anti-British and pro- 
Indian feeling ; it js unpatriotic to become a convert to Chris- 
tianity " (Rev. J. Morrison, D.D., AVw Ideas in India^ 1907, p. 190). 

® The East and the IrVs/, January 1908, p. 29. 
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je^us. . 4 . A more irrational ^ry it is impossioie 
to conceive. . . . As a matter of practical ex- 
pediency it is far better that a few should embrace 
the f^ith of Christ ^than that the bulk of our 
students should lead the Hie of^practical atheists! 
Ejiglish education has hitherto done the work of 
' Jstructionj,so far ;*is our religious belief is con- 
cerned, and it woulc^ really b^ a social disaster to 
let religious belief remain in its present state.” 

Here we have a Hindu advocating the intro- 
duction of the Bible into the schools. But it 
should be noted that even he brackets “con- 
version” with “denationalization.” Others, less 
broad-minded^ are likely to consider, and do con- 
sider, the correlation fatal. 
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§ 38. I "‘HE effects of Western educatiuu m 
1 destroying in thp minds of Asiatics 
the restraining influences of non-Christian reli- 
gions have often been remarked. “The testi- 
monies on this point are numerous and worthy of 
respect. Macaulay himself declared that no 
Hindu who has received an English educa- 
tion ever remains sincerely attachc^d to his reli- 
gion.' Many others speak even more strongly 
than this, but it will be sufficient to quote a 
passage written long ago in a Bombay native 
paper, the earnest tone of which proves its sin- 
cerity ; ‘ Education provided by the State simply 
destroys Hinduism ; it gives nothing in its place. 
It is founded on the benevolent principle of non- 
interference with religion, but in reality it is the 
negatien of God in life, Christians holding a faith 
purjB and rational in its essentials may receive the 
highest education, and be only the more con- 
firmed in their faith. But education must destrdjr 
idolatry, and ISftate ’feduifation in India, benevolent 
in its idea, practically teaches atheism.* This 
utterance of a nOn-Christian . . . accords only 


no 
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too closely with the personal j^ixpenence of those 
of ,^15 who have beeri in India' and have beeh in- 
terested in the stud-' ots of Government schools.”* 

According to Bisl op Wh'tehead, of Madras,* 
secular education “is removing the old land- 
marks, disintegrating family life, sapping the 
foundations of society, and bringing the educated 
classes of India face to face with a moral chaos in 
which they will find no fixed piinciples of moral 
or social life, and no guarantee even of intel- 
lectual and material progress.” “ Purely secular 
instniction,” writes Mr. Rees,-‘ “is given in our 
schools, and experience shows that this is not 
supplemented, by moral instruction at home, so 
that not only the British in India, but all the 
natives, except those who are themselves the pro- 
duct of our system, unite in condemning the results. 
The Indian graduates are too often youths with- 
out any sense of religion or duty to their parents 
or to the State, and almost all of them have fcv- 

* Mr. R. Maconachic, l.C.s,, “The Desirability of a Definite 

Recog'p^tion of the Rcli>iious Element in Government Education 
in India/' The Asiatic Quarterly, October 1900, Of course, these, 
opinions are strongly combated by others. Sec, for instance, the 
discussion at the East India Association reported in the s%mc 
review (pp. 395-404), There Mr. N. B. Waglc (a Hindu) de- 
clared that “ he was at a loss to understand how English eAn a- 
tiolf would destroy Hinduism as alleged by Mr. Maconachic. He 
maintained that English education^inste.'yJ of dAtroying Hindu- 
ism, purifies it.” * 

• Quoted by Dr. Duncan in T 7 te Asiatic Quarterly, January 

190a. ’ The Real India (1908), j* 333. 
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SMtKcn tne rengiorif? ot tneir roreiatnefs.^ Indeed, 
the atmosphere in which they are brought is 
an inevitable solvent of their own religious, 
social, and economic systenc, which is destroyed 
f»rhile nothing rejClaces it.” Sir A. Wilson says 
(1892) : * “ It is absolutely true that, so far as the 
spiritual and moral side o^ the young man^s 
character is concerned, English eclucation is 
absolutely and aol^y negatWe and destructive. 
. . . Although we may be training up from year 
to year batches of young men, intellectually better 
furnished than their fathers were; and though we 
may be turning them out better fitted in some 
respects to fight in the struggle fqr physical ex- 
istence, we are turning them out morally poorer 
than they ever were before.” Similarly an Indian, 
Mr. Bishan Narayan Dar (1896);® “The old 
religion is dying ; the old morality is dying ; the 
bonds of custom and tradition wliicli are the bones 
and sinews of the social organism are dissolving ; 
there is death and decomposition all around. For 
all this the secular spirit of the educational system 
is responsible.”* 

“To-day,” says Bishop Mylne,* “there are 

by the Rev. G. Lonffridge, History of the Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta (1900), p. 115. * ' 

* Quoted ihidS^- t 

® Cf. also the quotation pp. 108, 109, supra. 

* Missions to ifindus, 1908, p. 14 1. Cf. also the quotation* 
given on pp. 121-124 
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Government bniversiiies in me i:'residency, 
cities, and in other centres as well; while over 
the whole of India *.here are colleges and schools 
innumerable, in wh^th all Western culture is 
brought within the reach of tlie people. Nor is 
this Western culture cast always, or even gener- 
in any Chrirtian mould. The English 
professors may be^ Christians'; they may be 
absolutely indifferent ; they ma^ teach dogmatic 
atheism. Christian teaching with proselytizing 
intent our Government, it is true, could not give. 
If it did it would be false to its pledges, and 
would be in danger of raising a rebellion. Hut 
the result of J^his secular system is an utter up- 
rooting and disturbing of the students’ religious 
convictions, while nothing is substituted for them. 
It is the constant complaint of fathers that their 
sons lose all belief in the religio^is systems of 
their ancestors, and are offered no otluT to re- 
place them.” ^ 

* Cf, the followin}? .iccount of the effects of Western education 
in Eg:yQt “The truth is that, in passing lluougti the European 
educational mill, the young Egyptian Mt>slon» loses Ins IsKimism, 
or, at all events, he loses the best part ut it. He cuts him- 
self adrift from the sheet-anchor of his crcctl. lie no lorjger 
believes that he is always in the presence of his Creator,^ to 
whom he will some day have to render an account of his aiJIotis.^ 
. .*. Moreover, in losing his Islamism, the educated l^|;yptiait 
very rarely makes any approach t^wardv Chri^aiiitj . , It is 
doubtful whether the price which is being p;ml, or which, at all 
events, may have to be paid for introducing t^uropean civilization 
into these backward Eastern societies, i^lways recognized so 
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§ 39. If the I^ndu system of morjility — the 
morality of caste— be no better than Bishop Mylne 
has elsewhere described it,K’he action of secular 
education in destroying il 5 need not be greatly 
*deplored. How^'far the institution of a large 
number of rival colleges, staffed exclusively by 
missionary teachers, would bring about a different 
set of consequence^ is open to question. Here, for 
instance, is a staftement, by a Burmese adherent of 
Buddhism, of the consequences of the spread of 
Western education in Burma in undermining the 
respect of the young for the national religion and 
its high ethical teaching. The blame, however, 
it should be noted, is laid rather c*i the religious 
than on the secular schools. “ Western education 
is obtained in Government and in missionary 
schools, and it follows that parents who can afford 
the expense send their children to those schools. 
As missionary schools are more numerous than 
Government schools, the number of children attend- 

fully as it should br. The material benefits derived from Euro- 
peanization are unquestionably f;reat, but as rej^ards the ultimate 
effect ^ on public and private morality the future is altogether 
uncertain, European civilization destroys one religion without 
substituting another in its place. It remains to be seen whether 
t^e code of Christian morality, on which European civilization is 
bai^t can be dissociated from the teaching of the Christian 
religion. This question can only be answered by generations 
which are now'^'^nborr. Fot the present, there is little to guide 
us in any forecaS* as to what the ultimate result will be " (Lord 
Cromer’s Afodem Egypt^ 1908, Vol. II, pp. 230, 231). 

* chapters vl‘-vii. See quotations pp. 43, 44, supra. 
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in^ dehogiinational schc»ols i%A^eat. Government 
schools, at least, are, neutral, and if our sons are 
not t-iught Buddh.'jm there, they are also not 
trugh^any other fttrm of religion. With the 
missionary schools the case ii^ vastly different ; 
there, our sons and daughters are taught the 
Christian reUgion whether they like it or not. In 
fact, it is part of their curriculum ; they have to 
read Christian books ; they hifve to study the 
Bible. Worse, they are made to believe that the 
religion of their parents is all wrong, good for 
nothing, sinful ! The unavoidable result is that 
some are converted to Christianity, which they 
never well gsasp, and never properly practise 
others imbibe a kind of contempt, not seldom un- 
known to themselves, for Buddhism ; they feel a 
repugnance to perform their duties and to go to 
monasteries ; the^ have no longer £vny respect for 
their clergy, "fhe reason of it all is that they have 
not, from the beginning of their studies, mastc-s 
who are Buddhists. It will easily be understood 
that \vhen such boys come to the estate of man 
they will not take any interest in the welfare of 
their religion ; nay, they will laugh at the idea ; 
some are already doing so. Is not this the l^e- 
gianing of the downfall ? All parents, have re- 
marked how different ar^ the m^rity of our 
children from their fathers and X>otkcrs ; they 
seem to have forgotten the beaittiful tradition of 
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love and respect landed down to us ^rom tjin< 
immemorial ; respect to the aged, to their parents 
to their teachers. The little learning they* havi 
seems to turn tljeir heads •altogether ; be 

come fops, act foppishly, and, what is worse, for 
get to respect those to whom respect is due. 
are not yet like this ; we spfcak of flhe majority. 
This change is rigljtly attri touted to the education 
received in the (government and, above all, in the 
missionary schools.” ^ 

§ 40. We need not lay too much stress on this 
contrast between present-day absence of lov^ and 
reverence, and the state of things that existed in 
the golden days of the last generation. Our own 
parents have in most cases told us the same tale 
about ourselves. But two distinct questions are 
raised by these passages : Firstly, do the admit- 
tedly secularizing effects follow on the teaching 
of missionary as well as of Governmental schools? 

* Translated from a native pampiilct for tiie Ifangnon Gazette, 
and quoted in Indian Education (Bombay), July 1907. It may be 
of interest to quote the report of the Director of Public Instruction 
for Burma : “ If the officers and persons who admire tHfe ancient 
methofls of the Pongyis were to be left dependent upon them for 
the supply of subordinates, they would rapidly arrive at a better 
af^ircciation of their practical value. What is worth retaining^ in 
t^e monastic system is the respect for authority, the moral influ- 
ence of grave and reverend monks who have forsworn the p^fnps 
and vanities of the world, and the intellectual culture consciously 
or unconsciously ,prodcjced By the study of a dignified classical 
language, which moreover, the vehicle of the people’s religious 
aspirations. But lor practical life a more concrete, regular, adid; 
definite education is essential ” {Quinquennial Review, 1902-7). 
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aiv3, secoiidly, are’ these secularizing enects, lor 
minds such as the Indian, predominantly good 
or ev<l ? In discifesing the latter question, we 
rriust Ijjg^r in mind tfte habitual Oriental divorce 
of ethics from religion ; and also the Hindu con^ 
fusion of caste regulations with morality. 

Mr. R. Paranjpye, Principal of Fergusson 
College, Poona, wriUis as foll^ows: “ It is my de- 
liberate opinion that the seculartzation of educa- 
tion in India is one of the wisest steps taken 
by Government, and it is this which is leading 
onwards with ever-increasing speed to the crea- 
tion of a nationality in India. There are defects 
— some of tho*n grave defects — in the system. But 
secularization is certainly not one of them. 

“Curious are some of the grounds on wliich 
the writer of the article condemns the present 
system. One o^them is, for instance, the fact 
that Indians are gradually drifting from a dog- 
matic belief in their ancient religions. A good 
case may be made even against this alleged fact. 
One seed only mention the ground that is being 
gained by new religious sects, like the Brajimos, 
the Arya Samajists, the Theosophists, etc. Thest 
all point to a closer examination of ancient ^re- 
lif^ious beliefs in the light of modern J^ncrwftdg< 
and philosophy.’ If crucJfc supersf^fous practice: 

• ’ "Christianity/* writes Mr. J. Kennedy^* The Tendencies o 

Modem Hinduism,'* The East and the Vest, April 1905), " ha 
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are no longer blinily followed^ can we* call t^s 
a great loss to thJ people in general ? It may, 
of course, be very uncomforfable for sentfmen- 
talists, who delig^ht in an 3 fthing that only 
sufficiently old, to see that such material for the 
indulgence of their sentimentalism is gradually 
being lost. It may be rathei^ hard t(V the official 
who found it mucl) easier Jo rule over people 
accustomed to unquestioning obedience, to have 
to do with men who can reason. If there is at 
all a spirit of militant Hinduism abroad, it is 
one which claims for philosophic HinduisM its 
proper place among the serious solutions of the 

penetrated much more dec|>Iy amon^f th(“ cduc?t(ed than amonff 
the masses, althouj'h amoni;- the masses Christ!. inity works con- 
version, and only rcform.ation among- the . . . “Religion 
is a m.atter of percnni.al interest in India, and there is a class 
which finds it vitally important to reconcile Western science, if 
not Western religion, with its own traditions. The declared adhe- 
rents of the new scliools of thought arc ndf vt'ry numerous — they 
do not probably number one-tenth of the class in question— but at 
Ica^t an equal number arc seriously engaged on the same pro- 
blem.” Comparing twentieth-century India with the Roman 
Empire of the first two centuries, the same writer says {The 
East and the West, October n)04) : “In India wc have a ^similar 
revival of the religious spirit, a sinnlar predominance of indi- 
vidual Uolief, the exaltation of a Hindu nation, dity which has a 
religious philosophy for its root, a rejiiven.ated philosophy which 
attempts to be both universal and .antique. New moral ideas are 
takhi^ shape, and the masses are becoming respectable, if the 
gods arc h«.’'ito moralize. ... It Ls popularly supposed that c/ir 
rule in India m«kcs entirely Tor scepticism and materialism, 
although this is con^adic^ed by the whole trend of Indian thought 
and literature. I sKall have accomplished my purpose in this 
essay if I have shown ^hat English rule makes for a revival oi 
the religious spirit." 
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g^t pro^blems of^the world, af,^dl is not content 
witfi having its beliefs classed pmong the curious 
data St only for theories on aboriginal beliefs. 
Far from the absencetof any struggle in giving up 
cherished beliefs, we know Averal who have 
passed tlwough serious intellectual trouble before 
'hey gave uy their c^! J beliefs in favour of agnos- 
ticism, and some who, not being satisfied with 
the negative creed of agnostics^ have reverted to 
Vedantism and other philosophic systems. Com- 
pared with the number of Indians who can easily 
reacj^ something better and more serious than 
current fiction, we believe that the circulation 
in India of# the works of Tyndall, Huxley, 
Spencer, Mill, Morley, Clifford,* and others will 
come out to the credit of educated Indians. 
Even supposing that educated Indians do drift 

* The selection of authors shouUl b<; note*!. To the c<lii< ated 
Indian these, witfT a few other names, represe nt Knj^Iish lilcr-- 
turc. IIow difFcrcnt would have been the “ sec ij|ari/in)^ " cfTect 
if the representative names had be<-ti, say, Ruskm, Kmer^on, 
Thoreau, Carlyle, Seeley, Sidjjwick, and G. Lowes. l>iekinson (to 
take a somewhat haphazard group of non nithodox writers). !l is 
curious how the influence of the Speiu cr-Mill group has si emingly 
reached its hig:hest point in India a .generation after cdueated 
Englishmen have ceased to pay attention to them, and A a time 
when their prestige is alrcaily waning among our own artisan 
classes. (A survival of certain confused id« as of man's relation 

the State, which have come down from Herbert Speim er)' will 
account also for many of the eccentricities of the j^vtnt *' friends 
of India” in the House of CoJlimons^ withoi* the necessity of 
unputing to»them either unscrupulous popi^rity-mongcring or a 
malicious love of mischief-making, as m^ves for their erratic 
activities. ) 
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away, from religion and gro\^ indifferent abo|it 
it, can anyone regard the subjects that have taicen 
its place in their minds as any die less important? 
Other matters, says the article, such as i^litics, 
or social reform, ^or the progress of their com- 
munity, assume greater importance in their eyes. 
The greater the importance cthese s{ibjects get, 
the better, say I. There is arising among all 
educated people (»a ^greater desire to see some 
correspondence between words and deeds, and 
even militant Hindus are constrained to use 
halting language in depreciation of social ref'jjrm, 
knowing full well that social reform is bound to 
come from the spirit of the times. All that they 
can say is that political reform should precede 
social reform. It is due to absence of religious 
education in its dogmatic form — without which 
form, I believe^ religious education is bound to 
be altogether a failure, even in the opinion of its 
staunchest advocates— that such reforms as sea- 
voyages, widow-marriages, widows’ homes, are 
meeting with sympathy even from orthodox 
people.”* 

§ 41. We have to realize, then, that such 
education in India as is nominally connected 
with ^TsiVii^ion (other than Christian) is in most 
cases, owing largely to the character of the reli- 
gions of India, y>ractically non-ethical. "Christian 

* Indian Eduxfltion (Bombay), March 1907. 
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A^ith its distinctively ethical character has 
awakened the miiyls of Indians to this cardinal 
truth, and we find men calling out for some form 
of teac 4 <%ig (usually conceived . 4 s religious) wliicii 
will embody an ethical training. Quite commonly 
it is the educational |>olicy of the Government that 
iS blamed /or the break-up of the restraining 
ideals by which the youth of hid^a was previously 
influenced ; and the thoughts of reformers run 
back to an imaginary golden age, before the days 
of secularizing universities, when a noble system 
of locals was faithfully observed by the pre- 
decessors of those whom we are turning into 
immoral atheists. But whatever the ultimate 
cause, the demand for religious instruction is 
widespread. Thus Sir W. W. Hunt(jr writes: 
“I found from taking the evidence of 193 wit- 
nesses throug>h<ftit India, as Fre^sident of the 
Education Commission, that these leaders were 
unanimous in lamenting the absence of religious 
teaching in our State schools, in every province 
of thfi Indian Empire.”' “To-day” (says Mr. 
A. G. Fraser’) “parents feel that characler is 
lost sight of in the curriculum, and they mtist 

9 Quoted, The East and the West, January jb‘. 31, The 

reader, however, should note th? soj^f^esled eAf>lanation of thi.* 
native deman^ for religious education put for/ard in the footnote 
to p, 76 supra. 

* Education in India and Ceylon,” East and the Wes( 
January 1908. ' 
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choose for their s|ns either the matefial ppcfe- 
perity and position which may^ollow in the train 
of a Western education with its accompanying 
atheism, materialljm, and denationalization, or 
remaining Indian choose ignorance and idleness, 
for the ancient schools are almost gone/’ 

§ 42. What we have first to al:k then is, 
whether this lively sense of th"e ethical deficiencies 
of the present system is due to a real falling away 
from nobler things, or whether it is owing to the 
contact with Western ideals (not clad necessarily 
in a Christian garb, but certainly inform!*! by 
the Christian spirit) that the conscience of the 
better among the Indians has been’^so awakened 
that they have at last become aware of grave 
shortcomings which have never been absent in 
Indian social life, and more especially in the 
Oriental trainmg of the young.* • 

In favour of the former view may be quoted, in 
addition to the remarks of Sir W. W. Hunter 
and Mr. Fraser (just cited), and the passages 
given on pp. 110-113 siipra^ the following "para- 
graphs, which lay stress on deficiencies of the 
present system believed to be absent from the 
earlic*c^ 

“The tta 4 jtionaI ide^of Education in India 
gbased on reverence for the teacher, whose word 
^as law, and wl o was almost worshipped by his 
helas (pupils). If the pupils did not live together 
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they actually did in the case of the Sanskrit 
o/r— they lived i^^such cont%uity to the guru 
teacher) in their own villages that they were 
Llways4Uider his perlonal supe|vision, and prob- 
ibly also resided with their parents or guardians, 
iince the great development of the Education 
departments this {Principle of personal super- 
/ision, which prodi^ed suclj reverence for the 
eacher, has been abandoned c?r treated as un- 
important. The numbers attending the schools 
and colleges have increased so enormously that 
pers^^^l supervision, though more necessary than 
before, has become almost impossible.^ 

“In varyiflg degrees in the different educa- 
tional centres the Indian pupil is treated as if he 
was an Englishman, in that his own environment 
is largely ignored, and all that is truly Oriental in 
his life left uni^y»rpreted and undeveloped. And 
when religion and all his old traditions and his- 
tory are neglected in his curriculum, the pupil 
not unnaturally receives the impression that they 
are ifnimportant and despised. Thus students 
are freed from the religious and social restraints 
of old India, and, in Sir William Hunter’s viords, 
are left ‘ without discipline, without contentment, 
aAd without God.’”^ 

* Mr. S. M. Mitra, Indian froOiems, i*|po, 

* Mr. A, Cf. Fraser, “ Education in and Ceylon,” 7%e 

• Sitst and th« West, January 1908. The^rcsident of tbe Pro- 
vimnal Conference annually held in Madras is reported as urg^ingr 
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**Our Indian education is'creating* an im- 
mense class for wllbm it has largely loosened the 
authority and obligation of the^ast, and who with 
quickened intellec|pal capacilies crave for^ career 
which we cannot afford to open, for lack of that- 
moral fibre which we have failed to supply them, 
in the place of what they hav^lost. Such a situa- 
tion is charged withjjeril ; ar^d it cannot possibly 
stop there. We iflust go on to furnish those moral 
and spiritual forces which alone can supplement 
and justify our education.” ^ 

§ 43. In favour of the contrasted view, ^lich 
ascribes the widely felt dissatisfaction with the 
moral shortcomings of the present »/stem to the 
awakening of a previously dormant social con- 
science in response to the unobtrusive moral 
element in this very system itself (acting in con- 
junction with other Western inf^ii^ces), we may 
refer the reader to such dicta as that of Mr. Rau 


the need for a reformed sy.stem of education for hoys and ifirls on 
nation. it lines not in opposition to, but distinct from, the English 
system. “They were deeply jjrateful to tJovernment fcfV- what 
they hajc done in the cause of educ.ition. Western thou^^ht and 
Western civilization h.avc conferred on tliem the ^reat blessinj^ 
thfn^ their eyes have been opcnetl, and they can see wliat is needed 
to inaueiirate a system of education which will build up the national 
life. ''^TC-»mcha system the Enjflish lanj^uajfc would not havt^a 
prcdominant|!!^e. In any syst^n of national education religious 
and moral training- must«find a proper place, for ‘ education with- 
out a religious basii^ like building a house without foundations ’ *' 
{Th* Edinburgh Revtt-y, October 1907, p. 285). 

* Rev. T. E. Slatcr'^uoted by Mr. A, G. Fraser). 
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(quoted, Qp. 55 , $6*supra). The following passages 
giv% the same general impre^ion : — 

“The necessity of co-operation, larger tolera- 
tion, and larger syAipathy hrfi already dawned 
upon the Muslims, and with their newly awakened 
consciences it is but natural that new visions 
should float^before tliem and new ambitions should 
stir them to activity., . . . [Sy Syed Ahmed Khan 
(founder of Aligarh College)] laift greater emphasis 
on the ethical teaching of Islam than on the dog- 
matic. He brushed aside the cobwebs of dogma 
an(?'*s^uperstition, and brought into prominence 
those maxims and teachings of the Prophet which 
will be receTved, accepted, and cherished to the 
end of time.” ‘ 

“The younger generation of Mahommedans 
. . . seem to realize the value of co-operation in 
the prosecution' of national objects. Western 
education has br^iadened their vision and widened 
their horizon. With a clearer insiglit into the 
needs and requirements of their people they are 
less inclined to take an optimistic view and stand 
still.” - 

* “ Home education, which is the foundation q£^ 11 
education in maturer years, is, as a rule, entirely 

^ Mr. S, Khuda Bukhsh, “^rhe .N'inctccntli^ Century .ind th<i 
Musulmans^f India," The Asiahe Qutxrterly^ Apiil i<>oi. 

^ Mr. Ameer Ali, “ Indian Rare Cha.'j'ii'teristics,’* The Xine- 
teenth Century, November 1907. 
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absent in India, and this is for two reasons 

t • 

(i) child marriag|s and early maternity (2 
absence of female education. / . . The mQthefsj 
being, as a rule,|uneducatej, cannot impart any 
moral or social training to their children. . . . 
Nurseries, nursery governesses, and nursery 
education are practically unknown fven among 
the richer classes.”^ 

44. Official iftterances are usually (and natur- 
ally) couched in an optimistic vein. Occasionally, 
however, we find less complaisant expressions of 
opinion in the Governmental communicatiojjf^and 
reports. 

Thus, from the report on secondsi'y education 
in the United Provinces: “The complaint is 
often made that the education given in our 
schools leaves a good deal to be desired on the 
moral side ; apd thoughtful anc^.gbservant men 
express uneasiness at the decay of good manners 
aivi the deterioration of conduct.' - 

Similarly from Madras: “A more serious 
matter is the neglect of attempt at character- 
buildipg as a part of the school education. 
Opportunities for this are not, of course, So 
plentiful as in England, where so many secon- 
dary *^schoqls are boarding schools, but it Is 

V r 

* "Indian Economic Questions: Education," bj^a Native of 
India, The Asiatic 0 tarterly, April 1903. 

• QuinqMtnnial A*f jKew, 1902-7, p. 81. 
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feared that little advantage is taken of such as 
d6 ^xist.*^ 

And from the Central Provinces : “It appears, 
then, that the success of all the existing aids to 
discipline and mora^ training Is very incomplete. 
Nor can much be expected from the study of moral 
text-books of the type of JEsop's Fables^ or even 
from biographies.- There is always wanting the 

* Ibid,, p. Si. 

* The diniculty of convejin^ unobtru 41 ve hut cfTcctivt* moral 
teachin>^ by way of biojifraphies of great men seems almost in- 
superable in India. Lives of Western heroes are tpiite unsuitable, 
po.stulating as th«*y do the absence of caste, ami assuming con- 
sequ?-‘;tly opportunities of rising by self-help and achieving great 
things 10 defiance of a hostile enviionmcnl. The soi lal atmo- 
sphere is too alien to make the tales of any jK'i sonal v.iluc. The 
same, ho\veve 1 ^;‘'^ocs not apply to New Testament biogiaphies. 
These ought to appeal with more force to the Imhan than to the 
English schoolboy. 

As bearing on the (lifTu uUies due to the diffeient .social envi- 
ronments of teachers and taught, the following lemarks are 
worth consideration : — “ Hut, indivi<lually, this new i ducation has 
producetl attolher moral result. It has givs n birth to a cer- 
tain unreality of character and unhc<dthiness of mortxl sentiment. 

It has filled the of its recipients with high ethical prin- 

ciples and broad liberal rules of soci.il life, to whu h llieir d.^ily 
habits and way's of life furnish no counterpart. '1 bey are chained 
to traditional usages which they cannot break through without 
seriou.s'' i>ersonal injury to themsedves. Hence it hapjiens that 
they propound, on the platform or in newspapei articles, high 
moral and social ideas which they fail to live by in the domestic 
and social circles. . . . Thus it is a life of unn-alily which m ny 
of them arc forced to live. It i.s my solemn conviction that this 
mpdeof sop-throwing to the wounded consciem c may tcmpki* ,*rily 
disguise a man’s weakness from other eyes, but '‘.^inevilably f'lils 
in the end to give peace to the soul or lift the man to the dignity 
of manhood (Mr. Siva Nath Sastri, “ E^^gbsh Kduc^ation in 
Bengal,” East and West, Bombay, March ,,902). 
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inspiring influence of a definite spirit. I firmly 
believe that so long as our teaching df mor^ility 
and discipline in Indian schools has no basis in 
religion, we may go on talking about schoof disci- 
pline, but we shall never ha^e it.”^ 

§ 45. The more usual official view is repre- 
sented by the following passages.^ We begin 
with the report of the Education Commission 
of 1882 (President, *Sir W. W. Hunter) : — 

“ Of the morality of our ex-students question 
has sometimes been made ; not so much because 
experience justified an accusation, as be^ilfse it 
was presupposed that those who received no 
definite religious instruction musC' necessarily 
have but little reverence for a moral law to 
which were attached no divine sanctions. There 
is, however, no reason whatever why a scientific 
education shquld lower the staiy^ard of conduct. 
It is true that such education tends to weaken 
apd destroy primitive beliefs, a young man’s 
studies at college are certainly not calculated to 
weaken his appreciation of moral truths. • . . . 
If, again, under the term morality we include 
those qualities which tend to the general welfare 
of a people, then in a larger sense has the highly 
educated native vindicated his claim to our re- 
spect. Foi^'it is whose enterprise and enthu- 

* /A/rf., p. 82. 
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siasm ha§ done much to rouse self-effort in educa- 
tion, and whose munificence h is not seldom made 
that possible. It is he who has created the native 
press in its most i-telligent ' rm. His are the 
various societies, literary and scientific, societies 
for religious and for social reform. To his activity 
it is due tlyit vernacular literature is so rapidly 
multiplying its utility. From his number have 
come men who have guided tht policy of Native 
States at critical times, and filled with dignity 
important offices under the British Government. 
Stii"). desirous as we are fully to aciviiowledgc 
the g^d effects of collegiate education, we do 
not shut Oft^eyes to certain deficiencies of result 
and certain positive evils ascribed to various 
defects of system. We cannot alfirrn that in 
education has been found a sufficient cure for the 
comparativt‘ s,h/.ence of lofty modve and of a 
sense of public duty which for long centuries 
has been an ad. fitted dnawback on so much that 
is attractive in the character of the natives of 
India^ We cannot deny that though the standard 
of morality is higher than it was, it is ^still a 
morality based to a large extent upon considera- 
tions of a prudential self-interest rather than upon 
jyiy higher principles of action. . . . CTn'the 
other hand, however, it must not be iCrgotten that 
improvements in this matter, espvT:ially under the 
conditions imposed by the pa^<t history of the 

K 
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country, must be the work Tat several genera- 
tions. . . . Agaij, those who most fully rebog- 
nize the general improveme^nt, ascribe^ it to 
influences of whjch education is but one, and 
by no means the most prominent one ; though 
to this it may perhaps be replied that it is 
education which has brougfct about a state of 
mind upon which alone those other influences 
could work. . .* . * Nor, a^ain, is there reason 
to believe that collegiate education of the present 
type has any injurious effect upon the life and 
character of the students. On the contrary^ the 
nearly unanimous testimony of those wko have 
had the best opportunities of obsef'kig goes to 
show that in integrity, in self-respect, in stability 
of purpose, and generally in those solid qualities 
which constitute an honourable and useful char- 
acter, the University graduate is generally superior 
to those who have not enjoyecf the advantages 
which college training confers.'^ r, 

Alongside this we may place the following from 
Lord Curzon’s Calcutta University Convocation 
Address, 1899 • — 

'‘“I then proceed to ask the able oflicials by 
whArfi I am surrounded, and whose trained assist- 
ance makes* the labour *of a Viceroy of India a 
relaxation rather than a toil, whether they have 
observed any reflection of this beneficent influence 
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in the quality and character of the youn^ men 
who enter into the ranks of t hat is now known 
as the-Provincial Service. And when I hear from 
them almost without lissent tha. there has been a 
marked upward trend in the honesty, in the 
integrity and capacity of the native ofiicials in 
those departyicnts oi Government, then I decline 
dtogether to dissociate cause and effect ; I say 
that knowledge has not been avtogether shamed 
by her children.” 

Giles (Director of Public Instruction in 
Bomba^'' before the Universities Commission, 
1902 : — 

“ Finally, I wish to place on record my opinion 
that , . . the University has done and is doing 
valuable work, and is producing men who are not 
only occasional! # brilliant scholars, ‘but who are, 
on the whole, fairly well-educated, well-mannered, 
and well-conducted. My experience after twenty 
nine years is that our graduates are generally men 
who ai« fit to be public servants, and to take their 
place in the various walks of life, that the tendency 
in the colleges and in the students is towards im- 
provement, and that the University of Boml^v is 
n<ft behind any other University in Ind*a cither in 
the efficiency of its management or in the suffi- 
ciency of its results.” 
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The following is from a Resolution of the 
Government of In^ia, 1904 : — ^ 

“It is almost^ universally admitted that sub- 
.stantial benefits have beei^ conferred upon the 
people themselves by the advance which has been 
made. in Indian education ^within the last fifty 
years ; . . . and that there has bebn a marked 
improvement in thtt character of the public servants 
now chosen from the ranks of educated natives, as 
compared with those of the days before schools 
and Universities had commenced to exercise ♦heir 
elevating influence.” 

From the Memorandum (1909) c^rucne Kesuits 
of Indian Administration during the past fifty 
years : — ’ 

“Another important factor in this improvement 
[in the administration of justice] has been the 
advance made by the great majority of Indian 
^dges and Magistrates in education, in legal 
training, and in uprightness of character. Nine- 
tenths of the original civil suits, and mo/e than 
threv:-quarters of the magisterial business of the 
country, come before Indian Judges and Magis- 
trates. Fifty years ago few of these officers knew 
English, none of them had obtained a Universjity 
degree, and hardly any had enjoyed any legal 
training. At^the present time Civil Judges know 
• [Cd. 4956] 
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English as a matter of course, and many are 
University graduates in arts or law, while in most 
provinces all salaried magistrates appointed in 
recent years are men educatid 1. . . . With the 
improvement in education and salary has come a 
much higher standard of probity and sense of duty. 
In old days public officers of this class were often 
accused or suspected of cf)rruj)t motives. At the 
present time such accusations against these ofi'icers 
are rare. 

“^Not only has there been great improvement in 
character and attainments in these branches of the 
public “vice, but a large number of Indian gentle- 
men in mo?/v^provinces have evinced their fitness 
for employment as honorary magistrates. Fifty 
years ago an honorary magistrate here or there 
discharged a little judicial business ; last year 
there were more^ than 3000 honorary magistrates, 
who deal with a great quantity of petty magisterial 
business in tow.iS and rural tracts ; their decisions 
give satisfaction in the main ; their procedure is 
fairly correct, and many of them take real interest 
in their public duties.” 

§ 46. With these oflicial paragraphs we mdy 
set the following : — 

** I speak from positive personal experience 
when I aver generally, that an educated native, 
when he has had some practical graining, makes a 
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far more useful and far more trustworthy official 
than a man of the c^ld school.” 

“ Whatever be the source of the new morality in 
India, its presenct and its p'ogress are not to be 
denied. It does not as yet touch the people as a 
whole, but it illumines even now the highest 
intellects and consciences among thei^.” " 

“One feature is apparent m educated India to- 
day. There is life where before was stagnation. 
The spiritual nature of Indian thinkers and writers 
is absorbed in the prospect of an awakening Ej^st, 
an Indian Nation, a free and enlightened People, 
a deliverance from the nightmare of sup^stition 
and the tyranny of caste. . . . BeforcTltat time, a 
note of helplessness and despair ran through the 
thoughts and writings even of those who were the 
most persistent workers for the good of the country. 
But now educated India is tingling with new life. 
The form taken may be at tinges extremely crude 
anjd even repellent, but it is life, Ih’e, life I 

“Sir Auckland Colvin, afterwards Lieutenant- 
Governor of the N.W. Provinces, wrote ^o the 
Pionciir in 1884 . . . urging that there was as 
much difference between the India of Ellen- 
borough (1840) and the India of Ripon as there 

’ Raja Sir Madava Row, Rjlitical Opinions, Madras, i89?>, 
P- 5 - , 

2 Bishop Wclldot}^ of Calcutta, quoted by Dr. 'Duncan, The 
Asitiiic Quarterly, January 1902. 

* The Rev. C. F. .yidrews. North India (1908), p. 192. 
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was betv’.s%en the London of Queen Anne and tlie 
London of Victoria. He further expressed his 
opinion thus: ‘While the Eng^lish mind in India 
has been tempted stand st'-*, arrested by the 
contemplation of the fruits of its efforts in f»)rmer 
times . . . the Indian mind has bef n marcliin^^ 
on eaj^er an;! anxious to expand its own sjihere of 
action, and to do what it, for. its own part, lias to 
do. Rapidly iiKiturin^ undi*r -the inllueiue of 
j^reat facilities for communication, stimulated by 
more fre(|uent contact with haij^Iaiul, and en- 
couraged by opportunities affordid (.luring suc- 
cessiv'* '’ears of profound peace, it has siu'ceeth'd 
in awaking kj the consciousness of its own powers 
and the assurance of its own success. 'I'lie breath 
has come into the bones, and they are about to 
live and stand upon their feet.’”' 

“ Th(! last nine years of my life in India haye 

been spent in the inanufacture of llie B.A 

My estimate ' T his importance in the scheme of 
creation may differ from his own (a vi(‘w which 1 
have jnever thought it necessary to conceal from 
him), but that he is in almost all impcjrtant re- 
spects greatly superior to the majority of the 
generation whom he succeeds, cannot be seriously 
jlenied by anyone familiar with native ^iciety. 
He comes a long way 'iil art of an ideal standard, 
no doubt*; but what reasonablen .‘ss was there in 

* Indian Rc-^-ic-w, Dt-cctnbcr 'r> 04 , p- bfji- 
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ever measuring him by such a standar(\? It is a 
legitimate and sufl^ient groun^ for congratula- 
tion that he possesses a much greater sense of 
public duty than h^s parents ;^that in the adminis- 
tfation of justice for which they usually took 
bribes, his hands are clean ; and that upon him 
depend the reforms in religions belie/ and social 
usage which are troubling the hitherto still waters 
of Indian society^ ‘I'hese are solid merits which 
it is ungenerous not to recognize because our 
fastidious taste kecks at some crudeness in his 
manners, and the licentiousness of his political 
oratory.”* 

“It is something to be able to say ot-ttfl? genera- 
tion brought up under the English system that if 
not in an intellectual, at any rate in a moral 
sense, it favourably distinguishes itself from its 
predecessors. It is this moral side of the 
character of the Neo-Hindu w^ich -promises so 
much.”'-^ . 

§47. But these expressions of opinion, official 
and unofficial alike, are necessarily the conclusions 
of very partial information, and often of informa- 
tion that has passed through very biassed channels. 

“JTlje men who arc really competent to speak 
with any authority on the subject are just a hand-1 

* Sir Theodore Morisorft Imperial Rule in India (^99). p. 113* 

® Professor Vamlxiry, JVestern Culture in hastem Lands (t9o6)t 
p. 203. 
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ful, but anonymous scribbler must needs 

havt his fling at the poor Indian graduate. . . . 
The fact is, the majority of critics, who write and 
speak about Univer^•tv education and its t*fiects, 
merely echo the sentiments which they ol^tain at 
second hand from a few who, probably with the 
desire to see^certain existing defects rt‘medi(‘d, lay 
i adue emphasis on them ; and this exaggerated 
view is echoed ant? re-echoed* throughout the 
country by the unthinking multitude. 'Fake the 
criticisms of tlie Press, Indian and Anglo-Indian ; 
it is the same stereotyped remarks that we notice 
every\%'r“*^e.” ' 

^ 4S. As regards the contrasted effects of mis- 
sionary school teaching and secular education we 
may quote the following: — “I do not propose to 
dwell at lengtii on the thesis that there can be no 
education of orals in the truest sen^e without 
religion. It is a narrower but sufliciently wide 
proposition slate that as a fact, under the 
Government system of education, no appreciable 
rise in morality can be observed. Undoubtedly — 
and we cannot be too thankful for this — undoubt- 
edly the system of education pursued in mission 
schools has had a far-reaching elTect on the state 
popular morality even among those whcThave 
not openly professed themsv,lves Christians. But 

* Dr, S. Satthianadan, “University, E'luc.tlion in India,” 
Indian Review, Madras, March 1902. 
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this only throws into darker relief the ev^ wrought 
by the Govern ment|Schools — the, success indeed of 
the one is as mar^ked as the failure of the other. 
Statistics on such a point anj^ not to be had, but 
r think it right to give my personal testimony 
that whenever I met any young man in India who 
seemed above his fellows in morality, inquiry 
always, as far as I can remember, elicited the fact 
that lie had eithe# been at a mission school or had 
come in some way under the personal influence, if 
nut the teaching, of a missionary. I do not wish 
to impose my experience on anyone ; it may be 
taken for what it is worth.” ‘ 

Similarly: “ P. C. Mozoomdar, oBnne nranmu 
Somaj, declared in a public spcecli, under the 
chairmanship of a pronounced anti-Christian 
civilian, that he knew the students of Mission 
Colleges by jheir having more backbone and 
moral principle, and by their ^eing'more of men 
th^n others. Sir Andrew Fraser,^:' i'^.s.i., ll.d., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, states : ‘ It has 
been my policy to find out the school fron\which 
boys ,who are candidates for Government service 
cqme, and I find that the best boys have come 
from missionary schools and colleges.’ ” “ 

^ 49. Such sharp judgments on the issue a^e 

' Mr, R. M.'icona^hiet in The Asiatic Quarterly 1900. 

^ Mr. A. G, Fraser, Education in India and Ceylon, 1908, 
p. 26. 
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not comn^n. And, moreover, not only is it ex- 
tremely difficult vith rival systems of education 
(missionary, indigenous, and secular) to separate 
out — as Sir A. Frar *r and Mr. Maconachie be- 
lieve they can do — the effects of the one and ot 
the t)ther ; we have also to bear in mind the 
presence of many other interacting forces than the 
purely educational. ^ ^ 

First and foremost we must ph 2 te the vernacular 
Press, at once the offspring of the new cduca- 
tiojial system and its rival, in whose outpourings 
“ are mingled both the cause and the effect of 
much oi the unrest prevalent among the educated 
classes in lifciia.”^ To this we have made reh r- 
ence elsewhere (pp. 97 <>9 supra). 

Another perhaps equally (ogent influence 
which should not be forgotten is the observ(‘d 
behaviour of the scattered represen^itives of Wes- 
tern civilization, Jhis influence is not all for the 
good. “T*- observe us from without,” writes 
a former Bishop of Bombay,- “and they S(;e, as 
outsidjirs, what our manner of life in their country 
is. It is not a disciplined life, there is fgr tot) 
keen an appetite for excitement and amusements 
in various forms — many of our ladies in pardcular 

' “Sig^ns of the Times in Iiuna, ’ Edinburgh /Ci -u s’, OUohcr 
1907, p. 276, , 

2 The BisiTop of Southampton, in J 7 tf /'as/ and the West^ 
January 1908. Cf. Dr. Josiah OldfieKl s article, " The Failure of 
Indian Missions,” in The Htbbert Journal, ■^pnl 1903. 
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seem to live for li^lle else. . . . The ;oerpetual 
round of gaiety, th^ daily visits the gymkhana 
occupying the wly^Ie afternoon, the games, the 
organized pleasures, the dinners, the dances, com- 
Mned with the habits of aloofness from the natives, 
the peremptory manner, the habitual hauteur, give 
an impressionof superficiality, dt selfishness, of pure 
worldliness and materialism, which is an offence of 
the gravest kind tQ tHe best th6ught and conscious- 
ness of India, which is most damaging to our in- 
fluence.” 

And if we turn to the lower strata of the Kng- 
lish population in India, we find the same charges 
made. “On the whole,” says Mr. ]^. Kennedy,^ 
“the direct action of Christianity upon popular 
Hinduism is very slight, a fact not so strange if 
we remember that the British soldier is the chief 
interpreter of Christianity to the masses.” “The 
British Army,” says an experiemi^d American 
missionary,- “is certainly the greatest trial to the 
•i-^dian, and brutally rides roughsh^uTiver all his 
sensibilities. If ‘Tommy Atkins’ could only be 
left at home, with safety to British interest :n this 
land, h would help largely to improve the situa- 
tian between the two races. It would also save 
England from the terrible disgrace of immorality 
which the army is instru^mental in carrying as ? 
plague wherever it goes.” 

' The East ancfthc West, April 1905. 

* Dr. T. P. Jones North American JReviere, April 1899. 
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Even ^gainst those Anglo-Indians whose pri- 
vadi lives are admirable, tjxe charge is often 
brought that they excite native resentment by the 
claim of racial supc-iority implied in their social 
exclusiveness. From this charge, however, H.II. 
the Aga Khan vigorously defends us. “In 
India,” he points out,^ “people are still living in 
compartments ; the^e is less social intercourse be- 
tween Mohamedan and Hindi/ )r between Raj- 
put and Parsi than between any of these races and 
tl^ English in India. If there is aloofness, it is 
much more due to the Indian not unnaturally pre- 
ferring his own section of the community to the 
others. As* to the Indians who complain about 
not having enough intercourse with Englishmen, 
they are generally men who (probably for the 
most honourable reasons, such as breaking some 
caste rules) are not readily receiv(^d by their own 
people, and 'inus %^ish to know the English, who, 
not being r .'iversant with Indian customs, aipe 
shy to mix with them. Yet, even as things are, 
Englishmen, and Englishmen alone, receive and 
have friends among all classes and races." * 

§ 50. When we realize the co-existence of .all 
these rival influences, reinforcing or counteracting 
one another, it is hardly oossible f«'r us to dogma- 
tize on their relative importance. As Mr. R. A. 
• * 

» “Some Thoughts on Indian Div:ontent.‘ The Nativnal 
Review, February 1907. 
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Bray, dealing with an allied problen^* nearer 
home, puts it: “In these day/: of Elementkry, 
Higher Klementapy, and Secondary Schools ; in 
these times of Continuatiory Classes, Technical 
institutes, and Colleges of Science ; in this epoch 
of physical, mental, and moral training ; in this 
age of denominationalism, un'idenominationalism, 
and secularism, of the religion of Covvper-Temple 
and the religion *of the Churches; in short, in 
this twentieth century era of educational ma- 
chinery, we are apt to think that were all this 
elaborate appliance swept away, man’s body 
would be left unformed, his faculties undeveloped, 
and his character undisciplined. But this is the 
fallacy which mistakes his clothes for the person 
who wears them, or the creeper for the house up 
which it grows, which neglects the essential and 
the obvious in its efforts to give weight to the 
subsidiary and the artificial. ’^Ve s"^- the finished 
j^vork of our designing and, in tly^wjT'ide of the 
creator, forget how small has been our actual 
achievement. We have ignored the influence of 
the natural forces, and have failed to note how 
ne^ar completion was the article when first we took 
it in hand. We add a little here, take away 
sometliing there, and fan^y we call into existence 
a whole new 'universe of our own.” What is true 
of the London fhild must be ten tim^s truer of 

TVitf Town Child, p, 8. 
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the Indiai^ youth, for whom only the outer fringes 
of Ifis life can bt^touched by our Western educa- 
tion and the Western iniluencqip consciously and 
d^l^erately brought^to bear on him. Yet it is 
natural for those who are brought much into con^ 
tact with one or other of the forces a* work to 
ascribe to it unhesitatingly a predominating influ- 
c'lce, especially if it happens (as may well be the 
case) to be of more Than usual k’ portance in the 
districts which they themselves know best.’ 

For our own part we prefer to leave the riddle 
unsolved, and turn instead to investigate the moral 
significance of some of the outstanding effects 
which may We put down as the results of this 
whole complexes of causes. 


’ Cf. Mr. Tlu'odorc k’s rnti'isin of Sir Ilt-nr}’ s 

book, “If thi* bot)k had bcrii rallcrl iVrti' CtiUulln insU ad <•! 
AV7 i' anrl h.irl rt siiicted ilsidf to tlr.il sitlmu i»I 

llir poi>iilation the author app.in-ntl) knows best, it mi^;ht 

have bi'iMi pronounced a \-<tlu;d)le < out rilnil mn tuwarils our kimw- 
Iedi,fe of rnodenai.’v jia. lUii .as it piofesses to la a in.iriu.d o( 
insf..iction for the British public in matters ,ip|)l\inj4 to the uhole 
of inili.i, it can lot be dealt with thus Icnn nllv ” (A'-a/j's on 
Indian Ti^tcSf Allahabad, iSHS) 



CHAPTER V 

§ 5*‘ tl)e Englishn.an who approaches 

L such a topic as this at the present 
juncture of national affairs, the phrase “foster 
a sense of duty”* is certain, at first hearing, to 
convey a very particular sense. It will suggest 
to him, inevitably, the relations of subject race to 
ruling race ; the duty of which he will think 
primarily is bound to be the duty of submission 
to the laws of the State as now established and to 
the commands of the magistrates set over the 
people of India by his fellow-cov’ntrymen. He 
will probably overlook, unless he is exceptionally 
broad-minded, the important fact tliat his benefi- 
cent fellow-countrymen are to the Indians (even 
if they admit the beneficence) alien coriquerors, 
whose rule rests on might rather than on right. 
Even if exceptionally broad-minded he is likely to 
forget that to the most public-spirited of Indians — 
those, that ^s, who are most likely to be possesied 
of “a sense of iduty” in general — the State as 

* See Preface. 
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now established in India can only present itself 
as a transitional 'Trangement, a political expedient 
which has done, perhaps, miich good in the past, 
which may, perhaps, do yef more good in the 
immediate future, but which must in the farthe.* 
future, if the Indian is ever to come to his own 
and rise to the full stature of political manhood, 
he finally superseded by something as dilTerent 
from what the Indiati Goverifm^.’ t now is, as the 
existing British Constitution is different from 
the constitution of Norman and Angevin Kng- 
land. 

The problem of political duty, the question of 
the proper limitations to the obligation of sub- 
mission to the established State, is, even in a 
unified organic State like England, by no means 
free from complications. The duty of obedience 
seems at every turn to be crossed by other lines 
of duty. These other duties nearly always pre- 
sent themsr;lves with a greater emotional intensity 
than mere political duties. I'hey concern tne 
welfare of sections of society in whom we are 
more interested than we are in Society in general ; 
they concern in some special way, perhaps, our 
own soul’s welfare ; and therefore they are likely 
to present themselves as “higher” duties, ^eing 
Accepted as higher, they will be obeyed in 
preference* to ordinary political duties by those 
who are conscious of them, while the rest of the 

I. 
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community, feeling them not, or feeling them but 
slightly in the special instance, pfotests Chat larger 
and more perma> ent aims are subordinated to 
sectional interests and transient fancies. 

« The problem of political duty is ah. ays a 
complicated problem. But when we are con- 
cerned with the political duties of conquered 
races its complications become such that no 
simple solutions are possibl<^’. 

The duty of obedience in such cases may be 
overcome by a higher duty of resistance. As a 
lover of order and progress, 1 may, if a mejnber of 
a subject race, feel it incumbent on me to assist in 
a thousand minor details the good 'ntentions of 
those whom Fate or Providence lias set over me. 
But it may well seem equally my proper part in 
life to foster a nascent political consciousness, to 
stir in sluggish minds not merely a sense of indig- 
nation at injustice, but also a consciousness of un- 
developed powers which only treach(;ry to one’s 
higher nature c.in allow to atrophy. And if I 
play such a part as this (a “double” part it will 
be certain to seem to the unsympathetic im- 
perialists set over me — rulers who praise my 
loyalty in administrative matters but are ready 
to revile me as a sedition-monger at the first 
glimpse the/ catch of my larger activities), then' 
when it seems to nfe that the appropriate moment 
has come, I must eiideavour to turn my nationalist 
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teachings i^ito an affair not of words, but of deeds, 
and 'strike for \v!iat has ever been, in both my 
“parts,” my ultimate aim— the^ higher welfare of 
.. y. fellow-subjects. 

The unsympathetic member of the ruling race, 
even though beneficently minded, is bound to 
demand tha^ the present relationship of race to 
j. ce must be accepted for at least a consider- 
able period as unalterable in its essentials. The 
rulers are the superior race ; the ruletl are inferior. 
It tjierefore seems to him indubitably just that the 
former should watch tiver the latter and guide 
them into higher ways for the good of both, and 
that the sublet peoples should be duly grateful 
and continuously “ loyal. He forgets that it 
may be possible to admit tht^ relativi,' superiority 
and be grateful, even, for the beneficenci* of the 
conqueror, and yet reject the conclusion that the 
higher should auto^iratically govern the lower or 
the lower submit with uncjuestiiming “loyalty” 
to their betters. Is it not possible to hold that it 

' An aclininistrator like Sir E. C. C<ix nau«l\ »rx])irssfs 
.ama/ffnent (sec The Nivcteeiilh Cenitnr, Driiniln f that 

t’X-t iviliaii'i wlio sliow faNr^iii to iru om ('tnent politit.il .ispii .it ions 
sliuuid be alKn\c<l to retain their pensions, quite f'oi ttinj^^ tli.lt 
the pensions, thnn^h .aw.irdeil niulei the re^iilat ions^ol tJie 
bureaucracy, are all derived from the purses of tlie Indian lux- 
p;i ers, ;intl tliat the duty of the p< iisioner is surtv’y * t lonsiill the 
ultimate interests of those on whose hountj he lives, i.ilfier Ih.in 
the interests of^his lormei fellow-olliv lals. (A view simil.n to Sir 
K, C. Cox’s is pul forw.aid in The ^Ju//r/e^- ’y Ae'i’ii'w foi July ii)o8, 
“The Ifnrcst in India.”) 
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is better for a people to misgovern itself (within 
certain limits) than, to be well gcfJrerned by otliers? 
If I mismanage(^ my own affairs I may suffer, 
economically or in other wars ; but if I give f'* 

*to another the management of what seemST to my- 
self the most essential elemeryts of a full life, I am 
submitting to something much mor(‘ serious than 
pecuniary loss or ^ponomic ^ineffectiveness or dis- 
comfort. Life i§ more than bread ; and political 
institutions exist for other objects besides the sup- 
plying of a good postal system, a good fiscal 
system, or even a good system of justice and 
police. 

What then is commonly called sedition” is 
not necessarily incompatible with a high sense of 
social and political duty. It may, no doubt, at a 
particular juncture, be adjudged incompatible with 
political sagacity ; the shapes which it is taking in 
contemporary India may be ileclared proofs of un- 
preparedness for a full use of politicttl functions. 
But these are questions of fact. They are not self- 
evident propositions that can dispense .with the 
support of arguments based on empirical con- 
riderations. 

We cannot therefore put forward the existing 
unrest and “disloyalty,” of Indians as proof con- 
clusive of the failure of our educational policy tc 
inculcate a sense of political duty. The unres' 
might even be plausibly cited as proof of the sue 
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ctss of olfcr instruction.' A ‘sense of duty’ may 
be evidenced notsnerely by a patient willingness to 

‘ Mr. H. P. Mody, .i P.^rsi, cites in \\is essay {The Political 
A **»rc of India) the \vidi-s| e id character i tlic protests a^^ainst 
the l^ai . ' 'oti' . f Henj^.al and the Punjab Col«»ni/ation Hill, at. 
evidence of the .iwakenini;’ of a sc-nse of nation. lI solnl.irity ;ind .1 
consciousness of the duty^of suborihnatinij secliun.il interests to 
the g-ood of the whole. Ilow fai the interest in thest- s[»ei i.il 
'"■ievanecs exti^ideil is, however, by no ine.ins cle.ir. With 
regard to the P.irtition of Jsengal, Mi^J. Ih Kees, c. i.k. , M.r. , 
says th.it “it must lie remeinheied th.it tin/. U of Iniha takes no 
kind of interest in the ejm stion .and, indeed, is not l.ivoiirahle to 
Pengah pietensions” {V'/tc h'cal India, loo.s, p. nili). Kiom t'on- 
grey* speeches 1 incline, however, to b« licve that the interest in 
the “ griev.'ince ” is fairly widespre id, though only, ot course, 
among the rducatetl cl.asses. Comp.are ,tlso the lolluvsing : “The 
Kuropeaii o ecial in Indi.i, in the interests of the limpire, and in 
order to win the onfidence of the people, should so a< t <is not to 
show .any assumption of .1 I>i\ine fight to iiih', 01 .any .nr of 
conscious superiority, whicli, without st rengtheaiing Ins position, 
jars upon the susceptibilities of the people. I < an (juite im.tgnie 
somebody objcitirig to the view' I have expn-ssed, .and saj mg . 
‘This must be some new sensitiveness th.it the Indians have 
developed, .as their t.ithers rejoiced in honouring the riileis.’ Ves, 
it is but it /■- then, and it has to be t.^ken into ai count. 

The Indian to-d.ay is not behind his father in di Icfcru e to 1011- 
stituted autho.^ y, but he is now le.arning to bow to .authority in 
the abstract as distinguished from its conctcl* <nibodinient-— Ine 
ofHci.al. He has imbibed the Hnghsh notions of light .inddutv, 
has Ic.arn^ at the feet of bro.arl-mindi'd Ivnghsh sihol.iis the 
lessons of indepcntlence and love of liberty, .ind In- finds it im- 
possible to behave like those who nevei h.ifl these pi ivilejji s. It 
is no use, therefore, to fret .at this spirit, whn h is <nu of the nu».t 
direct results of the contact between I'ingl.ind .and India ; but 
efforts should be made to foster it on fight lines, .anil to er^our ige 
it^Wflhin due bounds” (Shaikh .'dxJifl <>.idir, “ ^’oiing Indi.i: Os 
Hopes and Aspirations,” Asiatu Quarterly, April lyoti). “The 
very contact vfith Europeans has had a> effc' t on the national 
character and national ideals. In the absence of legitimate out • 
lets the roused consciousness of latent energies turns into un- 
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obey, but by a readiness to protest, and»a capacity 
to protest intelligently against the olundersof those 
in authority.* 


tcasoninj; disconti'nt " (Mr. Ameer Ali, “ Indian Race t^’aracier- 
istics,” Ninclrcnth Centuty, November 1007). 

In ;my ease we must remember llia^ it is loo late to edio tiie 
thouj^ht c‘mbodie«I in tli<‘ phras»-s of tli.it g^ood toy.il j^^overnor of 
Virj;ini.i who could say, in if>7o, “ I tliank God ihcre aie no free 
scliools nor printing;, .indfl liope w«- squill not have tliese hundicil 
years. Kor le.irninj; li is broni^ht disobedience into the world, and 
printinj? h.is divulj^cd them .ind libels ag.iiiist the best of Govern- 
ments : God keep us from both.” 

' It can h.irdly be nccess.iry to linger ovei wh.'it shoukl by jiow 
bo a truism — that “unrest ” is not by itself.i proof of the growth 
of h.irdships .and f)Overty. It is usually the poiiul.itions th.it aic 
.advancing in material welfan th.it betome aiiilcly i onscioiis of 
.adv.intages whi( h are not y<>t theirs, r.ithei th.in the iioiielcssly 
downttoililcn jieoplcs. (Thus, to t.ike .1 stock instanee, the 
Fremh pe.isantry in 1789 were jirobably much better olT than the 
peas.'intry of the other parts ol the Continent at the same date.) 
“ Keelings of hate .and levenge” (s.ays the Aga Kh.iu, iXational 
A^evieu’, Kebru.aiy 11)07) “ will some hour when they .are least 
expectetl .and most dangerous bre.ak out from a m.ateri.illy 
prosperous but dishflecled people. The wealthier such a popula- 
tion is, the more d.ingerous will it be iHit ever rebels.” 

r^or, further, can wc afTirm, without great r.i^bness, that the 
“ disloy.ilty ” is the elVecI eithei of the miUlness ot of the sternness 
of mir methods. It all our Indian atlininistralors weie Prussian 
martinets, it may be that the coui.igc to mo\c woultl alw.ays have 
been isanting. If, on the other hand, they were .all sympathetic 
phil.ant*hropists (the phr.ise, by the w.ay, is not a t.aulology), it may 
b* that the impulse to revolt would never have been strong enough 
to cause .a mo\emcnt. 

‘•Se<*ition is the natural outcome, on one side, of incompati- 
bility of temper between a goierr.cd .and .1 governing race, just '•s 
repression is upon the other ; the two must die out together, either 
by the complete and tinn* victory of one or other, ot-by a cessation 
of the racial hostility from which both spring. Given that it is 
undesirable either that the national aspirations of India or that 
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“ It is Ifrue ” (writes John Stuart Mill) “a despot 
may educate the people ; ar\d to do st) really, 
would be the best apology for {“is despotism. But 
education which aims at mak.ng human beinj^s 
dth ir tnan machines, in the lon^ run makes them 
claim to have the control of tlunr actions. . . . 
Even Jesuit education, it seems, was suHicicntly 
leal to call forth the^'i[)petite ^or freedom.” ^ 

S 52. It may, lu^wever, be ur^ed that, whatever 
the ultimate duty of the subject pe()j)le in the 
HKittc'r of accejitin^ the control of the sov«Mei^n 
nation, it is a duty of the first impoi tam e on the 
jiart of ' ^ery leading thinkm' amon^^ the former to 
see that he liimself is well-informed as re^^aids 
the motives, aims, methods, and achicvtunents of 
the latter. 'This, however, is seldom spontane- 
ously done. 

In the casf* of the averat^e Imjian we (annot 
reasonal)ly expect itiis task to be iimleitaken. In- 
deed, it wAalc’ by no means be easy for him, hantli-- 
capped as he is by the paucity of libraries and the 
compaj'ative oxpensivencss of books, to actpiire the 
necessary knowledge. Nor do there seen% to be 

thn influence of Knf^^lish rivili/atmn tn InUia should l>e .dlo\#ed Jo 
die, I'luJ that Uicsc at prrsrnt loo olii n take iti** sIi.ijm- of s( dll ion 
: n the one hand .'ind repress!.*!' o'l tlie oilier \\ ,11 e left '.ilh 

the question, Is the present incompaiihility ol leinper lirlu-een 
Eng-hshman ^ind Indian remediable (Mr, K. E. Kirk, Nint- 
teenth Century, October 1909I. 

’ Reprrseriiatii'e Gm^ernment, chap. III. 
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any good book^ on the subject. He# is there> 
fore hardly open to serious blafthe. “It if an 
absurd mistake,” fwrites Sir Theodore Morison,' 
“to suppose that the Indian student is 
ifersely and obstinately disloyal ; he is p^.iectly 
capable of understanding correct reasoning and 
ready to be convinced by it, if the facts and 
arguments are only put before him ; but an 
appreciation of tlie excellence of the present ad- 
ministration does not come by nature, and there 
is no reference to the subject in any of the text- 
books he has hitherto been taught, which is the 
only educational agency recognized by Govern- 
ment. Is it then surprising that he ‘holds views 
which he never hears disputed, and believes facts 
which he never hears challenged ? ” ^ 

' Imperial Rule in India^ 1899, p. 119. 

® Cf. also Mr. S. M. Mitra’s Indian Problems, 1908, p. 30 : “ To 
allay the present discontent the rising generation must be taught 
the benefits of the British rule in India. The present generation 
has forgotten how India fared under the heels of‘rhe Mahratta 
Cavalry one hundred years ago ; they have never troubled them* 
selves to think of the blessings which they enjoy under British 
rule, and it was gross negligence on the part of Britjsh rulers 
not to tell the modern youth what has been done for their prede* 
cessors‘and for them, and how much they owe to the alien 
Gc^tremment whom they denounce so glibly. So far there hardly 
exist half a dozen works on the subject of the benefits of British 
ruK VhiVh might be made text-books in Indian schools and 
colleges.” Cf. Mr. K. K. Chandi^ “ Education and Citizenship « 
in the Madras Christian College Magazine, March 1908: ** Stu- 
dents now appear gener^iHy to believe too little, Aiany of them 
looking on Englishmon as mere despoilers and enemies. If, there- 
fore, an unprejudiced Indian of accepted credibility would explain 
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** It is 4iot an uncommqn thing to hear even 
edudated Indiai^ question the benefit of railways, 
steamers, and telegraphs, andHo represent these 
forming part of the diabolical contrivances by 
whi^^^ngland drains India’s wealth and im^ 


in simple language the ^reai pnvilej^^es that Indians enjoy under 
*hc British Raj*and at the same lim«; point out our j^rcat limita- 
tions, show us that we are^iil}' at the (^>;innin^ of the race, and 
define with some clearness the p;ith that Ift > to be followed in the 
ultimately best interests of India and Enijland, the gain to the 
State and to citizens would be incalculable. With the exception 
of ^r W. Lee-Warner's book, which, there is reason to believe, 
finds no favour with the average student or citizen, 1 do not 
know of any book on Indian citizenship, whereas partisan and 
acrimonious ./ritings appear in .abundance, and arc devoured with 
avidity." Sir F, S. P. Lely points out forcibly the same need 
in the dealings of the administ nation with the peasantry. The 
earlier native offici.il “ was a man of the people, seldom knowing 
English, of conservative views, but loyal to his salt, and a friend, 
though often a bit of a tyrant, to the villagers. I have known 
such men in time of cholera clean uj) and disinfect their town in 
order to satisfy their sujajriors, but at the same time get sacri- 
ficial fires along tlir streets duly lighted by Bi^ihmins in o'-der to 
really meet the trouble. . ^ . They h.ave been replaced by a race 
of educated Alt' Ihgcnce who know English aiul can therefore 
understand the Secretariate speech, but arc t«x> much of fne 
‘Sahib’ to join the village circle. Whereas the former man sat 
‘on his cushion among his clerks, primus intfr pares, the modern 
must have his chair and his table and, if possible, the solitary 
state of a separate room. Generally speaking, there is ffow no 
one of authority to s,ay what the people think .ind to explain 
what Government means. That mission is made, over to the 
Kal and the Kesari newspapers’' (Suggestions for t/^ /tetter 
C^vtming of India, 1906, p. 17). Some intcrcJj^infr descriptive 
paragraphs, showing the influence of the anti-English newspapers 
that reach the*remote, simple, previousk^ loyal villages, will be 
found in the Nineteenth Century (or September 1909 (“ Spiritual 
Forces in India," by the Rev. N. Macnicol). 
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poverishes her people. . . . About 4:he moral 
and material progress of his country since ^1857 
the Indian gradifete has no real knowledge — no 
knowledge, that is to say, jesting on anythij|>^ 
<Detter than hearsay or the reading of half-.L-rtormed 
newspapers. And unfortunately, living, as he 
does in our days, in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and race prejudice, he easily imbibes the false 
and pernicious motion that England’s work in 
India has been only to bleed her people and 
enrich herself at their expense.^ The young men 
who pass out of our colleges have never been 
taught anything about the elements of citizen- 
ship; they know nothing about the aid ministration 
of India, nothing about the stupendous work that 
has been done and is in progress for the moral 
and material benefit of its people.”- 

This sort of social knowledge is not likely to be 
gained unles:^ it is specially incorporated in the 
educational curricula,"* or supplied in*-some such 

' Cf. Sir T. Morison, Imperial Rule in India, i89<), p. 123: 
“No polilicHl opinion is so wide-spread as that India is getting 
poorer and poorer every year, and tliis belief is a constant source 
of ill-will and disaffection ; it forms (he burden of every complaint 
a^^ainst the British rule, and is shared with melancholy conviction 
by those who take no part in political agitation.” Compare also 
p* 40, Rid, 

• Prof. N, G. Welinkar, “ Thf Problems of Higher Educat^n 
in India,*’ Asiatic Quarterly, April 1908. 

* It seems that son^ steps have recently be&ii taken in this 
direction in the castj; of the University of Calcutta. There are, 
however, grave difficulties in the wav of making the policy effec- 
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way as 3k T. Morison suggests.' For the people 
whd are interesl^bd in spreading views of any sort 
about the objects icJb the Government are usually 
tbofee who desire to the spread of what we con- 
sider i^^je views. These must be combated even b^^ 
those who look forw^ird eagerly to a self-governing 
India; and^ the combating of the false is most 
s atisfactorily achieved if the^ true be made part 
of the regular schooling of the^ educated Indians. 
To quote Mr. Welinkar again : “In India . . . 
a system of liberal education has to subserve 
another peculiar function of fundamental import- 

tivc. The from the F.dio alional Kt'vicw, Mruh.is, i<joo, 

will make this clear; “ Wc havr inoiv than «>m c jlcprrcatcsl the 
action of the Supreme anti Local Ciovornmcnts in Ihinslinj' Sir 
William's {Lt*o-W4irner’s) or any other text-book of liuli.'in J^olilics 
on an unwillin}i> people. Kven if the book tvfcrretl to bt* pre- 
scribed by every Education Uepartment and llnivetsily in Iinh.i, 
nothing will be easier than to defe.it the obits t ol the Govern- 
ment. The subjf l-matte^f the book must T>e »;xplained by the 
teacher, and it does not lequirc much imaKin.ition tt) suppose that 
the explanation vvill not in some c.asc.s redountl to the eretlit of the 
Government. On the one h.and, teachers anti st.hoollioys are 
ordered not to meddle with polities ; while, on the other, they 
arc force^l to study a book which presents tuily the oflicial 
case of the whole raison d't’lrc of the Governinenl Indi<’i. 
To say the least, such a policy appc;irs tt) be stutiewh.'it inf/}!!- 
sistent and unreasonable, and as such it is certain to 
resented.’’ ^ , 

* “In the debating^ societies which the students are sure to 
^<'ifid, an English professor woA>d h.'ive an oppo*tiniUy of setting 
forth his views at length, and he w’ould indeed Ih' unfortunate in 
his endowments if he could not succeed in di.smissing the case 
against the Government as it is usu-^Ify presented ” {Imptrtal 
Rule in India, p. t 2 o). 
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ance. That function may be character! as the 
ministry of reconciliation betwe^ the East *and 
the West. I cannot be wrong in thinking that 
the ultimate aim of England’s policy in re^ard^ 
tf) the higher education of Indians is to WfTn the 
best minds in India to understand England — to 
learn its history, its literature, the science which 
has given it its power and its wealth, and, what 
is of still greater importance, the spiritual ideas 
which underlie and hold together its national life. 
And having learnt these things, England experts 
that the favoured recipients of this knowledge will 
take their position as connecting-links between 
their countrymen and themselves, interpreting to 
the masses of their countrymen, who are neces- 
sarily deprived of the advantages which have been 
placed within their reach, the aim and spirit of 
British rule, spreading the knowledge they have 
themselves been helped to gawi, and thus helping 
England to govern a foreign race so asr to secure 
the contentment and progress of the millions 
committed to her care.” 

Su<^ knowledge is certainly not spread by the 
vynacular Press, which seems to find (as might 
be expected) better opportunities of increasing its 
circulation in vilifying tjje measures of Govern- 
ment than in any other way.* Vernacular news- 
« 

^ What was stated by jLord Lytton thirty years ago seeois to 
be equally true to-day: “Written, for the most part, by persons 
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TUB VfiyRNACUl-AR PRESS 

papers, of wMch, in 1907, there were 753 in all 
(be^des 1062 periodicals), are got, as a rule, pro- 
fitable concerns and the journalists as a class 
1 sfeeTn to be largely recruited (as has been already 
pointe'il out) from the ranks of unsuccessful colle^ 
students, who hav^little opportunity, even if they 
had the will, to keep themselves well-informed on 
broad matters of Governmental policy.* 


very imperfectly cducatetl .and .altogether inexperienced ; written, 
moreover, down to the level of the lowcs»t intelligent «*, and with 
an«untli.sguiscd appeal to the most disloyal seninnents and mis- 
chievous passions . . . these jouni.als are reatl only, or chiefly, 
by perso/is still more ignorant, still more uneducatctl, still more 
inexperienced than the writers of them ; persons wholly unable to 
judge for thems_*lves, .and entirely dependent for their interpreta- 
tion of our .action upon these self-constituted .and incompetent 
teachers. Not content with misrepresenting the (lovernment and 
maligning the character of the ruling race in every possible way 
and on every possible occasion, these mischievous sciibblers have 
of late been preaching open sedition ’* (Speech in Council on the 
Vernacul.ar Press Bill, 14 March, 1878, quoted by Lady Betty 
Balfour, f/trd Lyttoi s Jndjf^n Administratio/f, p. 512). 

* “ M.any of these .are unimportant journals of .an cphcmcr.al 
• character wflh a circulation of a few hundri'ds only, Hnd the num- 
ber with a circulation exceeding 3000 copies is still small” (Memo- 
randum on Indian Administration, 1909 (Cd. 4956]). 

* Indigenous Indian newspapers pay badly, as their circula- 
tion is not large and their readers are mostly poor. In yie infre- 
quent case of the proprietor being a rich man, he is seldom liberal 
to his staflT. On the whole, it may be said of Indians ediftng 
papers that the majority arc men of small experience, a^, (hough 
clever and ambitious, are already soured against the ifrilish 
^^vemmeot ; further, that, a8*tittlc that is dorif by the Govern- 
ment or by British officials is so transparently right as not to be 
susceptible to misconstruction or advemc criticism, such editors, 
to the small extent of their knowledgfr, indicate a good deal of 
error, and are more prone to indulge in hostile than favourable 
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§ 53. Among the different social and political 
groups in India whose activities are clearly 'dis- 
cernible and capalSe to some extent of being satis- 
factorily estimated, the Cor\gress party majr* be 
tfiken as that which represents pre-emin«rrtly the 
higher secular education. A careful study of their 
literature and their public actions, in the light of 
their special social environment, will do more 
perhaps than any other investigation to answer 
the questions with which we are concerned. The 
Congress historian will find it no easy task , to 
separate out the different threads of policy that 
are due to the presence of selfish sectional in- 
terests within this heterogeneous party, a task 
which will be necessary before he can attempt to 
)ass judgment on its work as a whole. The mere 
)artisan observer will easily dismiss the whole 
novement with a few savage diatribes couched in 
he tone in wAich Mr. Mas'ierman describes the 
‘Condition of England.” For even* the most 
lyhipathetic of the supporters of Congress must 
idmit that its activities are not ideally dis- 
nteregted, tactful, or sagacious, — any more than 

comments. . . . There are, of course, exceptions, for amongst the 
idilofs nfay be found men of high literary attainments. . . . But 
tuch men are rjire . . . and sdine of them are so straitencf^ 
>ecuniarily that, viewing the monopoly of highly-paid appoint- 
ments enjoyed by Englia'imen, their minds are soni^etimes appre- 
ciably embittered against ,.the Government ” (Mr. S. S. Thorbum, 
“ Education by Newspaper," The Asiatic Quarter^, July 190a). 
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are the activities of political and social parties in 
England. But^ serious discussions of political 
movements comparisons of tlie actual and the 
idea^ are obviously .'inreasonable, j^nd we shall 
endeavov, to steer clear of all such unreasonable-* 
ness. 

§ 54. The Congress, it should be mentioned, 
is not strictly a deliberative body. As Sir Phe- 
rozeshah Mehta, when chairman the Reception 
Committee (1904), has put it: “It would be 
absurd to say that the Congress meets to de- 
liberate or discuss and decide all the important 
subjects with which it deals. That task must be, 
and is, largely performed in the course of the year 
by such institutions as we may possess for forming 
Indian public opinion, in the common intercourse 
of daily life, in local bodies more or less active, in 
the Native Press, which is undoubtedly growing 
more ^nd more capable and potent.* At the end 
of the yea» we all meet together from different 
parts of the country, representatives of the people, 
not selected, it is true, by any authoritative or 
scientific* process, but still representatives ip all 
the various ways in which virtual representation 
works itself out in the early stages of iti^proj- 
gressive development, representatives who are of 
th% people and in immediate touch and contact 
with them, representatives realizing^ in themselves 
the wants, the wishes, the senlfments, the aspira- 
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tions of the people, representatives ^yhose edu- 
cation has qualified them to pander over grave 
questions of policy and principle in their appli- 
cation to the administratio|^ and government of 
*this country in all their complex relations of a 
foreign rule, representatives jjnto whom education 
has instilled an earnest, devoted, and enlightened 
loyalty to the British Crown and a keen solicitude 
for the safety unj permanence of the British 
Empire, in which they are firmly persuaded lie 
implanted the roots of the welfare, the prosperity, 
and the good government of this country — I say, 
we delegates, representatives of the people, meet 
together at the end of the year to ^ give voice to 
the public opinion of the country taking shape 
and formulating throughout the year, to present 
our Petition of Rights, our Grand Remonstrance, 
our appeal and our prayer for a firm and un- 
faltering grasp of a pt>iicy of wisdom and 
righteousness, for the reversal of « retrograde 
/neasures inconsistent with such a policy, and 
for the adoption of means steadily ensuring the* 
gradual development of free political * progress 
i broadening slowly down from precedent to 
precedent.’ ” 

The Congress meets for only three days in th€ 
year, and carries out a programme prepared ‘by 
a committee whieh debates in secret' This com- 
mittee selects speakers to advocate particulai 




orators deliver set haran^e% 
aod <tlie r^solutlbns proposed ^^re carried unaoi- 
;tiotisly. * 

What strikes one most forcibly in glancing 
down th^ series of resolutions is that while ther«k 
is invariably plac^ in the forefront a demand for 
lessened taxation, V considerable number of the 
other propos&ls call for largely increased expendi- 
ture. But such incohsistencidh, course, are to 
be found in the programmes of most parliamen- 
tary oppositions ; and the Congress politicians are 
not kept in check by the consideration that they 
themselves may have to give effect to their own 
programme. The speeches taken in the mass are 
very decorous and fairly reasonable, though not, 
ipparently, based on very full or accurate know- 
edge of the topics treated. Occasional speeches 
ire admirable. 

Writing in 1898, Mr. Eardley iNorton says 
“ Were 1 ja statesman and in office I should b< 
proud of this wonderful exhibition of the ddVelop 
ment of English education. 1 would point witl 
exuitatidh to its peaceful, orderly assembly, to th 
discipline of its meetings, to its ready and cheerfu 
^^dience to its President, to its grateful acknow 
fidgment of the manifold blessings of British n&ll 
j^:the sober language of its demands^ td the ver 
^embds themselves, as necessary and intende 
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of our education, of our promises, and of 
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our policy ; and I would boast, ^as believe , I 
could boast truthfully, that no Country in the 
world but my o^i Could in so short a time 
have transformed the India of yesterday into the 
jndia of to-day.”* He goes on to quote^assages 
from Sir Wm. Hunter : “ I affirm that there is 
no political movement in the country which is 
managed with the same moderation cA' speech and 
the same dignitj^oPprocedufe as this, the Indian 
National Congress ” (1889). . . . “I may there- 
fore briefly say that those political movements are 
the legitimate and inevitable result of Western 
education in India. The men who conduct them 
are the men to whom in all other rjjspects, intel- 
lectual and moral, we are accustomed to point as 
the highest products of British rule in India. 
They are the men who form the natural inter- 
preters of our rule to the masses of the people. 
To speak of such men, their activity takes 

a political direction, as disaffected, ^would be 
equally unjust and untrue” (1890).^ 

The split which occurred in 1907, when the 
Extremist section refused to fall in with the 
rulings of a Moderate President and Committee, 
may seem to detract a good deal from these eulo- 

* Indian Politics, Madras, 1898, p. a6. 

* Even in an Anglo-Indian journal ( 714 # Indian Daily Neats', 
Calcutta) appears the following admission; "A, loyal, critical 
unoflicial opposition — that, we think, sums up the position oC Uie 
Congress pretty fairly." ® 
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gfies. But^ sifi^ar breakdowns occur over and 
over again in tne legislatures of countries (such 
as Austria) where Parliament ’fias the right to 
criticize, but no power to control, the Executive. 
Moreover, the Moderate section seems to have* 
very quickly and satisfactorily reconstituted itself 
.stTm National Congress.* 

§ 55. TheM^ongress party is certainly the party 
of disloyalty in the nlirrower s^nje of that word. 
But it is still more the party of conscious political 
ideals,' however much its aims may be permeated 
by class selfishness. “The dignity of the true 
statesman’s work” (says Mr. J. N. Farquhar, 
Professor of English, Bhawanipur) “and the 
value of' all faithful toil done for the State are 
now commonplaces on the Congress platform.”* 
For one among many of the expressions of this 
new-born sense of political duty we may turn to 
the prayer with which she National Congress was 
opened in ,, Calcutta. The ideas as well as the 
phraseology are borrowed from English Chris*- 
•tianity ; and they may be, and probably are, very 
imperfectly grasped. Yet even outward hornqge 
to such ideals is itself a sign of progress, and 
likely, by familiarizing the party with the prin- 
|;;iples that should underlie political action, *td 
• 

Sec Proceedings of the Twenty-third Indian National Con- 
'resM, Madras, 1909. 

* Contemporary Review^ May 1908, 
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favour further progress and lej^ oy to fuller 
ethical gains. No doubt this is less certain in 
the case of Indiafts (by whom the logical con- 
nection between words and^actions seems always 
•very hazily grasped) than might at §TSt sight 
appear ; but the necessity of justifying political 
and social actions by reference to the highest 
Western ideals can hardly fail absolutely of all 
•esult. The words of the prayer are quoted in 
Mr. Farquhar’s article. 

“O most Gracious God and Father, by 'whose 
Divine Providence mankind is ruled and all 
:hings are made to work out His good ends, 
we thank Thee for enabling us, Thy unworthy 
servants, to assemble once more in this great 
city for this the twenty-second session of oui 
National Congress. We bless Thy Holy Name 
that Thou didst put into the hearts of our leaders, 
some of whotti have now^ departed this life, ' tc 
establish this Congress, and didst grant then^ 
wisdom and ability to maintain and develop it ir 
the face of manifold and vast difficulties. We 
hea**tily thank Thee for the measure of u*sefulnes! 
^Vanted to our Congress in the past, in drawing 
together in the bonds of friendship, fellowship 
anel united effort our countrymen, separated aj 
they are by difference of race, creed, languagfb 
and social customs. We also render Thee mos 
humble and hearty thanks for the marvelloiU! 
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growth of spirit of Nationalism which has 

recently manifested itself in alj parts of our be- 
loved motherland. 

“We seek Thy blessing, O Heavenly Father, 
on the p oceedings of the present session of out 
Congress. Give t(k the President and to all 
speakers the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit, so 
that nothing may belaid or done here that is not 
in accordance with Thy Holy’ Will. Remove 
from us all ill-feeling, prejudice, and uncharit- 
abl^ness, and fill our hearts with a genuine 
desire for the good of the country and its people, 
with unswerving loyalty to our rulers, and with 
good feelings towards all sections of the in- 
habitants of this land. Let moderation and 
earnestness, wisdom and charity, humility and 
harmony characterize our proceedings at this 
great gathering. 

“We implore Thy* blessing on* our Gracious 
Sovereigr.’ and Emperor, King Edward, and on 
the Royal Family. Enable those that bear rule 
in this land under His Imperial Majesty to realize 
their unique responsibilities consequent on^iheir 
position which Thou hast been pleased to grapi 
them, and help them to fulfil the sacred ^harge 
committed to them, so ^s to glorify Thy Name 
and to benefit our people. More especially at 
fhis time we beseech Thee, O Lord, to inspire 
all the members of the ruling race with true 
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sympathy for the people over \^om <-Thou hast 
placed them as toilers. 

“O merciful G(^, we seek Thy guidance and 
help in checking and uprooting all the evils which 
blinder our progress and improvement asra people. 
Enable us to make ourselv<?s worthy in every 
respect for the privileges of self-government and 
participation in the administ^ration of the country 
which we seek* and claim. Pardon our many 
shortcomings, strengthen our infirmities, bless 
our labours, and bestow on us such a measure 
of success as Thou thinkest fit. Grant us the 
spirit of self-effacement and self-sacrifice, and 
accept our humble services to the ^lory of Thy 
Holy Name, and the good of our beloved mother- 
land. Amen.” 

§ 56. As regards the speeches and writings of 
the Congress party, one is always hearing the 
charge that tfley are violefftly seditious.^ Defen- 


n* The practice adopted by papers as discreet as The Times, of 
persistently urg’uing’ th.at men like Mr, Bancrjca are insidiously 
disloyal and promoters of sedition, at a time when Mr. Krishna: 

2 r in The Indian Sociologist (see, e.g"., Vol. V, Slo. 7, July 
calling Mr. Bancrjca “a sycophant” and a “self-seeking 
rcr” whose “obsequious conduct” emphasizes “his moral 
‘turpitude," hardly seems the wisest course for a sane imperialist 
polity t& follow. The fact that one “political ” assassin referred 
to Mr. Banerje^’s writings among others as his source of inspiip-- 
tion is no proof of anarchical tendencies in those writings. Similar 
gloomy-minded fanatic;^ would doubtless find equally strong inceiiK 
tives to political murders jn the pages of the less reputable of the 
English journals with a ** socialistic” bias.> 
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ders of tbe tj^^gress are always repudiating it. 
The* impression that I gathe^ myself from the 
perusal of a considerable amount of such matter 
is that both accusation and repudiation are, in 
most csNcs, put forward in good faith. Matiy 
times the Congr^s politicians are genuinely 
astonished at some flagrant utterance being treated 
as unjustifiable. In a considerable proportion of 
cases I believe the misunderstandii.g, when closely 
analyzed, will be found to be in part a diflerence 
in.political manners and in part a consequence of 
linguistic difficulties. A very slight turn of 
phrase may, unintentionally, convert a respectful 
protest into an intolerable demand — the misuse of 
an auxiliary verb — some slight niuincc in the use 
of an adjective. This is a very real cause of 
serious misunderstandings. It is a point that has 
been brought home to me by the way in which I 
have frequently beerr approached,* by letter or in 
person, by Indian students whose obvious interest 
it was, in presenting some request, to be as con- 
ciliatory as possible. Yet some of the expressions 
they would use, intermixed with painstak ingly 
respectful sentences, would be of a kind thal^«.;. 
first hearing seemed to call for indignant^rebuke. 
Not a little thought was required sometimes, 
^before one could realize how trifling *an alteration 
' — the suf&titution, say, of “«fnay” for “must,” 
“request” for “desire” — would suffice to give 
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the question a satisfactory shape.^ Su/:h shades 
of difference in expression may be pure masters 
of idiom or invo fvfe also questions of taste. ^In 
either case the hitting of th^ exactly appropriate 
jjiraseology is ultimately a matter of scl^olarship, 
and often of very delicate ^scholarship. This 
neither party understands. The unintentionally 
offensive speaker is treated by Englishmen as a 
dangerous seditipn-Vionger, and his compatriots 
are amazed to see him singled out for disloyalty, 
when Englishmen or Irishmen who use what^to 
them may appear much more outrageous expres- 
sions are left unrebuked. 

Even when the objectionable utterances are 
not thus susceptible of being resolved into lin- 
guistic misunderstandings, it should not be for- 
gotten that political manners differ from country 
to country as well as from century to century. 
We must keep clear o'T* the error (natural 
enough, it is true) of condemning our owp 
«wckrk in the East and of dealing in gloomy 
forecasts for India, because we find that con- 
tempn.ary India does not coincide with oUr ideal, 
•ikr^reat deal of what seems to us, in the nascent 
political life of India, outrageous, and indeed in- 
torefabfe, could doubtless be paralleled without 

* I once received a most friendly letter from former pupQ, 
referring with regret to my lectures, “ inUr^sting and tedious as 
they were," 
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much among the platform utterances 

and newspaper articles of America and the Con- 
tinent, and, indeed, in the journalism of eigh- 
teenth-century England.* It is natural, moreover, 
for Orientals, as it is for southern Europeans, 1b 
deal in superlatives. “An impartial judge of 
native comments” (writes a native of India^) 
“will also *make some allowance for the emo- 
tional character of the Orient*:! mind and its 
traditional habit of indulging in spirited and 
hyperbolical language.” 

§ 57. The Indian would-be statesman lacks 
the sort of training which is ours almost from 
childhood— the quasi-political training of the 
public school especially, where we acquire the 
elements at least of political sagacity and learn 
to give and take in reasonable measure. Even 
^he politicians of Cqntinental Europe show, con- 

‘ Since writing the above I have come across the following 
taragraph W-om Malthus, quoted iti Toynbee’s The Industriai 
devolution, chap. IX. : “ During the late dearth half of the grn'le- 
nen and clergy in the kingdom richly deserved to have been prose- 
ruled for sedition. After inflaming the minds of the common people 
tgainst th^ farmers and com-dcalers by the manner in whi^b they 
alked o( them or preached about them, it was a feeble antfdou» 
he poison which they had infused coldly to oljscrve that, howe^i 
•he poor might be oppressed or cheated, it was their duty to kee). 
he peace" {^Principle of Population, 7th ed., p. 438, nffhe). . . , 
[t reads like an attack on the doxible dcalii^ of l^ssrs. Banorjcf 
lind Lala Lajpat Rai in the National Reviev, or a leading artich 
m the same sifbject in the The Times. 

* Mr, A. P. Sen, “Education and Sedition in India," fVest 
mAuter Review, August 1902. 
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spicuously at times, signs of JfAd inadequate 
nature of their ^ experience in such matters. 
The management of school clubs, the prefect 
system, the life of the cricl^^^t field and the dor- 
fflitory, all leave their mark on the ogrowin^ 
English boy.* Rarely indeedp^unless it be in tht 
chiefs’ colleges^ and perhaps a few places like 
Aligarh and Trinity College, Kandy‘S — has the 
Indian known ^ny such preparation for life. 

• The political value of this sort of traininj.j is discussed a 
length in E. Demolin's A qnoi tient la supdrioritii des At^lo 
Saxotis ? 

'•* “ Nothing in the nature of a social student life begins t< 
make its appearance until we come to the highest aristocratii 
institutions” (Mr. Yusuf Ali, Life and Lahourcof the People 
India, 1907, p. 149). 

3 << j,, College, Kandy, the discipline and leadership o 

the college and school was largely entrusted to the boys am 
students themselves. After two years’ work the results were S( 
marked that when the Principal was invaliilcd home, the thei 
Governor of Ceylon, Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G., wrote to him 
‘ In my opinion yo^, have done cxcV,3tional service to education ii 
Ceylon by the line that you have taken in Trinity College, when 
the development of manly qualities, without which*‘education i 
but a broken reed, receives its due proportion in the teaching an( 
training of the boys’” (Mr. A, G. Fraser, Education in India am 
Ceylon, Aberdeen, 1908, p. 28). 

* this fact which makes arguments in favour^of the per 
4i«ctiy equal treatment of English and Indian candidates for th 
CSvil Service (by simultaneous examinations in London and India 
for exai^ple) completely beside the point. The Civil Service e* 
amination does not pick out the most suitable candidates fo 
administrative work. The present system really assumes tha 
there are thousands of quite capable youths in England, an< 
examinational competition is introduced, not bec&use it is goo( 
in itself, but because itjs a convenient check on favouritishi 
The fact that many hundreds of Indian candidates could ifi 
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The attempt lo piake the' control of athletics a 
natter of student self-government has been known 
:o fail utterly in a University college where two 
relfgious sects have been evenly balanced in num- 
bers, as every committee election, every selection 
3f a cricket team vtes made a matter of racial and 
religious feud. Autocratic intervention on the part 
of the English prof^sors ha^been necessitated in 
order to remedy glaring injustiV,eb brought about 
by a chance-majority vote, and tenaciously upheld 
oa the sternest “constitutional” principles by the 
unpatriotic offenders, who were willing, if not 
eager, to sacrifice the prestige of their college in 
intercollegiate competitions, if by so doing they 
could feel that they were championing the interests 
of Religion.' 

The Indian agitator (with rare exceptions) has 
not learned the wisdom of moderation. He attacks 
indiscri.uinately the good and th^ bad actions of 
governnftnt, with the zest of a schoolboy playing 
at a new game and the bitterness of one who 
believes that his personal aspirations are debarred 

ihe examination-room do .is well as, or beU«T tlian, the*sclecte/,V 
candidates, is no argument whatever for otjuahzing the condi- 
tions, but rather the reverse. As it is, the system ^cessarilv 
cots out a number of the b< st in favour of tlie hecoiid-bcst 
candidates. It seems, howevci, the wisest syslcer in the circum- 
stances. 

* This I can vouch for from pcrso«al experience. Cf. also 
Dr. Miller’s remarks in the Meuiras Christian College Magaxine 
for Januaty 1908. 
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from a legitimate outlet in §n .^Administrative 
career.^ The gart;^ of politics is new to him. * He 
has learned it from^ newspapers and books. He 
does not realize the difference. in controversial fone 
alld social environment which makes the game in 
twentieth-century England a4>very different one 
from what it can become in India. He overlooks, 
too, in most cases, the difference between party 
strife in a country with responsible self-govern- 
ment, and class opposition in a country where the 
Government must necessarily remain autocratjc. 
Unfortunately his English sympathizers (especially 
certain sections of the Liberal Press and a group 
of ill-informed members of Parliament) overlook 
this difference also. 

As Mr. Mitra puts it : “ An attack made on the 
Government of India by the National Congress or 
by the Vernacular Press is not like the attack of 
an organized ojjposition oiT*the Government of the 
day^. There is no system of party in Indiu. Those 

C 

* A curious instance of his capacity for inconsistency in argu- 
ment is sv'in in the perennial attacks, made both by the Congress 
party jfnd their English parliamentary friends, on the venality 
naand tyranny of the police in India, while they perpetually insist 
on^he moral fitness of the Indian for every kind of administrative 
work, .^parently we have chosen none but the morally unfit for 
senrice in the police ! Or is it that the contact of the Indian with 
the Englishmaok in this departm^^nt invariably causes moral d^ 
generation ? . . . More probably the real reason is that, to certain 
types of mind, police wjork is especially closely identified wittit 
Governmental activities ; and everything that the Government in 
India does is bad. 
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vho attack tftc Government know that they cannot 
lopo to turn them out, but they proceed as if they 
:ould do so. It is an axiom ift Indian politics that 
:he» Government of India cannot allow itself to be 
beaten.”’ 

§ 58. It is the ajpsence of lacia* unification ana 
class equality which makes autocratic rule (how- 
ever much* tempered by consideration for the 
governed, and modtfied by freqpi nt consultation 
with representatives of the subject peoples) an 
abiding necessity as long as the caste system holds 
sway and racial and religious antipathies remain 
what they are to-day. The Congress politician 
crying out for representative institutions stands in 
the same position as the Roman oligarch of yore, 
protesting, “I was born free as Cajsar ; so were 
you . . . ” ; yet (in truj oligarch fashion) never 
casting a thought in the direction of the great 
mass of the subject’* population# of Rome. A 
share in, political domination the educated Indian 
naturally craves. But the Provincials — the stn'g 
gling ryots — still prefer, it would seem, tl^ rule of 
an alieif Caesar to the rule of a native cliqu^. 

Many able and conscientious men ” (write^ a* 
judge of the High Court of Bombay^) “taj^e their 
stand in dealing with the Indian problem upon a 


^ Indian Problems, 1908, p. 7. 

•Mr. Justice Beaman, “The Situation in India," Empire 
Review, February 1909. 
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fundamental principle. All people Wave the right 
to be free. No co^untry has the right to hold'thfe 
peoples of another country or continent in subjec- 
tion and deny them equal rights of free citiaen- 
slvp. As an abstract proposition in the domain of 
national ethics few can dispute ^he principle. But 
when it is sought to be applied practically to the 
complex problem of Indian governmeift, it will be 
found to imply sopie*conditions which do not exist 
and never have existed. 

“ It implies that we found India ‘ free ’ and en- 
slaved her. It implies that there is a people in 
India struggling to be free, and that we repress 
it. It implies a homogeneity of race, religion, 
and sentiment throughout India, the very reverse 
of what we really find there. It implies an Indian 
* nation ’ ; but there is no Indian nation. It im- 
plies that India, like France or England, is a 
country, while tcveryone knows that , it is a con- 
tinent. It is a continent full of jarring and hostile 
elements, a continent of which the numerous peo- 
ples and tribes are only kept in restraint by the 
competing power of England. If there were, as 
'‘•the exponents of this principle seem to believe, 
an Indian nation aspiring to be free ; if the Eng- 
lish rule suppressed by force that aspiration, and 
imposed updn the weak tjut unwillipg necks oP 
millions the yoke gf a foreign tyrann/, I do not* 
think that any genuine Englishman could be 
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found to defend the morality of such a position. 
But were the facts so, or nearly so, there 
would be no need of any moral discussion. Two 
or three hundred million people animated by a 
common patriotism, by a common resolve to be fre«) 
certainly could not ^e kept in subjection by such 
means sts England uses in India for a single day.” 

These are Tacts which it is not easy for the Eng- 
lish politician or the*English jo^i nalist to grasp 
so firmly as never to let them slip from his 
memory when he is handling a concrete Indian 
problem. They are, however, repeatedly ignored 
by writers who certainly cannot urge the excuse 
of ignorance 

■ ^ 59 * he Congress party is. freely accused of 
being a selfish and partisan body representing the 
interests of unimportant coteries. “Mr. Niel 
Grois, a graduate of Harvard University, and a 
student of international affairs . « . was struck 
by the fart that the Congress at Calcutta was a 
collection of office-seekers, not of patriots, and 
in a speech delivered at Boston last yea^he ex- 
plained "the special opportunities of studying 
Indian problems he had enjoyed, and comparfe^ 
the disloyalty of the educated classes with the 
devotion of the masses, who realized that their 
safety, and in fact their entire wcllAieing, de- 
pended on fhe continuance of British rule.”' “It 

* Mr. J. D- Rees, The Keal India (1908), p. 212, 
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is becoming increasingly obvious,” writes Mr. T. 
V. Subrahmanyam,^ “that the institution* has 
ceased to be popuKir, that it is preserved as the 
organ of a few, and that its Resolutions cannot be 
said to have the sanction of the people at large. 
It was only the other day tha^ the Avirita Bazar 
Patrika [a leading Congress organ] was forced to 
confess that the so-called National A^ssembly was 
the preserve of few people who could make a 
speech in English.” 

Whether the protests raised in Congress and 
re-echoed in all parts of India over such matters 
as the Partition of Bengal and the Universities 
Act — to take the two stock grievances • of the 
Congress politician — were intelligent or disin- 
terested is indeed very dubious. The weight of 
evidence seems in the former case all in favour of 
the view that the agitation was largely engineered 
in the intererts of small coteries, of educated 
Hindus desirous of maintaining the p«-eponder- 
' ance of Hindu oiBcials in the Mohammedan 
section^f the province and of retaining Calcutta 
as the centre of legal and administrative*business 
fpr the larger area.* The whole controversy, 

■* “Tlic Indian National Congress," Calcutta RevictOf April 
1904. 

* “ Around the courts of the judges and magistrates the natif< 
lawyers congregate, and while their advocacy <hay insure tl\| 
thorough sifting of the evidence on both sides, it is feared that it 
many cases they foment quarrels and foster litigation for theii 
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however, is most bewildering. Lord Morley, in 
his speech at Arbroath (21st Qctober, 1907), cer- 
tainly rejected the theory that the agitation was 
purely artificial, not based on existing and 
widely-felt discontent. After considerable weari- 
some study of Congress speeches and of articles 
in the pages of India (the weekly organ of the 
Congress pa*rty published in Englar.d), I find my- 
self completely baffTed by tCe owhole question. 
The only tangible objections that appear to be 
raided against the Partition seem to imply that 
some sections of the population may lose advan- 
tages which other sections will gain ; and the 
sympattWe’s jf the Congress happen to be with 
the former rather than the latter. But what 

exactly the losses (if any) amount to, and 
whether there can possibly be any net losses, 
are questions that it seems almost impossible 
to answer vdth confidence, the •whole of the 
controversial ground being now so overgrown 
with a jungle of misrepresentations that clears" 

own advan^g’c. The substantial professional incomes niauc by 
t'liis very numerous l>ody of lawyers scattered tlirou)^h 9 ut the 
dis^cts of India arc drawn from the pockets of ryot farmers ami 
ctilttTators, and consti''.utc a burden from which they were orig-i- 
nally free, and which, whatever its merits or its defect one 'of 
the outiiiincs of the present educational systent^. These legal 
emeries throughout the country arc cettlrcs whence spread the 
i^tless ideas *and political aspirations that perv'adc so large 
a section of the educated community " (V/ie Edinburgh Eeview, 
October 1907, p. 272). 

K 
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ision is impossible. One can only re-echo 
le words of Lord Morley : It is the vigue- 
ess of the discontent, which is not universal, 
ut of the discontent so fa| as we can perceive 
L — it is the vagueness that makes Jt harder 
□ understand, harder to d»al with. Some of 
hem are angry with me. Why ? Because I 
lave not been able to give them the moon. I 
lave got no mo®n, and if I had I would not give 
hem the moon. I would not give anybody the 
noon, because I do not know who lives there^ I 
io not know what kind of conditions prevail. 
But, seriously, I read pretty carefully — not very 
pleasant reading — I read much of the ffess in 
which their aspirations are put forth. . . . But I 
declare to you 1 cannot find what it is precisely 
they want us to do which we are not anxious 
slowly and gradually to make a way for eventu- 
ally doing. But there must be patience and there 
must be, whatever else there is, firmness.” “ It 
ifi iii^possible to read the narrative of the contro- 
versy ,jj>says a former Bishop of Bombay,^ “with- 
out deploring the prejudice and pusillanimity whichi 
underlies the native side of it. The larger con- 
sider^ions which appeal to states'manship are 
ignored, while the smaller and more personal 
aspects of the question are strongly pressed!” 

o 

* The Bishop of Southampton, in The East and the Wettf 
Tanuary iqoS. 
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Similarly with rega-d to the U/niversities question : 
“The scheme of /oform wds under consideration 
when I left Indiat If "hccasioned the strongest 
feelmg, and what impressed one chiefly in the 
controveray was the weight given to mere per- 
;.onal consideration^. . . . There seemed to be 
little anxiety to get at the real merits of the 
question ; to arrive §t the begt settlement in the 
light of efficiency ; to think out^impartially such 
a constitution of the governing body as would 
best promote the usefulness of the university and 
lend most value to its educational work.”^ 

§ 60. Th e Congress, it is further urged, repre- 
sents fTi^elflsh tiindu point of view only. That 
it is almost entirely repudiated by the Moslem 
element, is true enough but this is in part due to 
the educational backwardness of the Moslem 
community, and in par^ also to the personal in- 
fluence of Sif Syed Ahmad Khan, •the founder of 
Aligarh College, who always deprecated political 
activity before the Moslems should have strength- 
ened their position by broadening ihroilj^h edu- 
%ation their intellectual outlook. 

Its non-representative character is very forcibly 

‘ 

Out« 626 members prcseitt at the twenty.fhiru Conjures* 
(1908) I can count only cig-ht Mohammedans. In 1904, out of 1010 
.tliey numl>cr€Hr thirly-onc. (The Moh.aqpincdans number about 
one-fifth of the population of India ; more than the population of 
any sinjg'lc European !^tatc except Russia, and perhaps Germany, 
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described by a somewhat hostile critic, Sir G.. 
Chesney. He emphasizes the smallness and what 
he believes to be the political insignificance of the 
section from which most of itf members are drdvn ; 
tfut hardly succeeds in showing conclusively that 
a Western Government fostering Western ideas 
should not give to them and their ambitions a 
larger measure of attention j;han the bulk of the 
people, Mohamrfliedans and uneducated Hindus, 
might approve. “ Among the special elements of 
difficulty at the present time ” (he writes),^ “ is Jthe 
appearance on the surface of Indian society of a 
new class — a class which has no affinity with the 
landed aristocracy or the natural rulbrs - ot India, 


' Indian Polity^ ^rd cd., 1894, pp. 380-j. 

* There 5 s, of course, no simple test for deciding what classes 
(if any.) are “the natural rulers” of a people, The Rev J. A. 
Sharrock, late Principal of the S. P.G. College, Trichinopoly, 
points out in the Nineteenth Century for Septeinber 1909 (“Some 
Misconceptions about the Unrest in India”) that the Brahmins, 
who constitute only 5 percent, of the total population, furnish 85 
\i 4 r cent, of the University graduates. A soldier would doubtless 
deny that a priestly class has any “natural" title to political 
power ; b-tff Indi.a has alwa)s shown some tendency to pass under 
sacer^j>tal domination. Though the new Indian claimant 
power always puts forward “ education ” as the ground of his 
claim, it is not easy to guess to what extent caste claims of a 
s^mi'Sac^rdotal character occupy his mind. Naturally such claimb 
will be kept in the background when he is holding converse with 
Englishmen ; knd the assumptioA (probably, though nrC ccrtaif^Iy 
correct) that the non-Oricntal claim of educational superiot y M 
what really fills his thoughts runs through all the literature 'yt 
deals with Congress and the Universities. Such a claim, ho 
ever, is not incompatible with a naively unquestioning belief 



or uie mercanoiC) ur tiic <ft^ric:uii.ur<*i 
which has never before occupie^ a position of any 
importance ; a class which is^the product of our 
system of free [i-fc] education, and which, while 
constitutmga numerically insignificant minority ^if 
the whole populatiqp, lays claim to be accepted as 
the people of India, and, with the assistance it 
is endeavoifring to secure from an 'uninstructed 
section of English fiolitician?, 4s entering on a 
course of political agitation — vagiie, unreal, and 
impracticable in its aims, but which, unless 
directed into a rational course, may bring about 
trouble and danger to India. The vast majority 
of thm iprt^plK of India, on the other hand, although 
the agitation now being got up among a section 
of the small English-speaking class necessarily 
excites among them a vague feeling of unrest and 
jxpettation, are still politically in an elementary 
condition to, which no*part of Eyrope furnishes 
inything; analogous. The questions which we 
ire told exercise the minds of the people of Ind|^ 
iuch as the expansion of the legislativi^ouncils, 
lie constitution of the Civil Service, and so forth, 
ire at present absolutely beyond their appfehep- 
non. Their notions of the nature of the Govern- 


Saste distinctions, and an expectation on the part ol Urahmin 
p'aduates of •retaining' political power, under a representative 
lystem, by influencing the votes of “ rifetural ” inferiors and by 

wrnt/c nf mantniilatinor lh#» nolitieji.1 machine. 
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ment they are ruled by are of the vagtiest. To 
them the Government is represented by three or 
four district oflicialspwith whom they come in con- 
tact ; these they see to be acting under higher 
a^ithority, but as to the nature of this they have 
only the vaguest notions, wfyle of the Govern- 
ment in England, with its parliament and political 
parties, they have no more conception than of the 
composition of ^th5 solar s*ystem. Representa- 
tive institutions, franchises, voting, elections, the 
simpler political questions which are coming to 
be understood by all classes in Europe do not 
enter even in the most remote way into their 
thoughts. This is a class of whos^ and 

feelings little or nothing is heard in the so-called 
political discussions now going on in India ; yet, 
it outnumbers the other class by thousands to one, 
and it is mainly in their interests that the Govern- 
ment has to be conducted."^’ 

This last point is also emphasized by the 
American missionary. Dr. J. P. Jones; “It is 
certainly^thc business of Great Britain to discover 
and consult the wishes of the people-^not the 
hungty office seekers — in this matter. After many 
years of observation and living among the people,^ 
the winter is convinced that nine-tenths pf the 
people wofild be prepared any day to ^ote is 
favour* of the relative increase, and Hot the de» 
crease, of the European official force. . . . The 
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writer knows how general is the want of native 
confidence in natives. Many a time has he been 
importuned to use his* influence to have cases 
trarfcsferred from the jurisdiction of the native to 
the Englishman.” . . . “ The presence of the fqjv 
English dignitaric^” (he adds) “does ten times 
more good to the land in purifying and toning up 
the service rtian their salary is worth.” ’ 

It is, of course, appoint to tvhjch the Congress 
party denies any importance or any truth. Says 
a native member of the Legislative Council of 
India^ on one occasion : “ Lord Curzon . . . 
told his hearers . . . that even if he had incurred 
the jMM^lvlit^ of educated Indians, the masses 
would be grateful to him for what he had done 
for them. This attempt to distinguish between 
the interests of the educated classes and those of 
the bulk of their countrymen is a favourite device 
with those who seek to repress the legitimate 
^spirati<^ns of our people. ... We know, of 
ourse, that the distinction is unreal and ridicu- 
ous, and we know also that most of^liose w^fo 
ise it «s a convenient means to disparage the 
Ihucated classes cannot themselves really Believe 
n it.”« 

'Pfitish Rule in India,*’ American Aevicri', April 1899. 

® Mr.VS. K. Gokhalc, in his rresidcniial AdSress heforr Ihc 
ndian National Congress, 1905. • 

* It is hardly necessary lo linger o<»*r the familiar truth that 
be Congress party is drawn preponderantly from the less warlike 
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As soon, however, as one turns from ffie heated 
atmosphere of Congress discussions and the* un- 
savoury declamatior.s of the friends of Congress 
in the House of Commons, and opens such a hook 
a^ Sir F. S. P, Lely’s sympathetic little brochure 
{Suggestions for the Better Governing o/ India) 
he feels himself at once in a different world. 
Here we get the peasants’ point of view, set forth 
by one who evidgnfty knows'them at close quar- 
ters and who certainly holds no brief for the 
Government as it is. But the “reforms” for 
which Congress clamours are conspicuous by 
their absence. Congress gets scarcely a mention 
from cover to cover ; yet it is hardly jtocFible 


peoples — those lhat, but for British protection, would speedily fall 
a prey to their more vigorotis ncipfhbours. " The men who are 
at present most prominent, who arc spoken of as leaders of the 
popular parly, do not really represent any large or important 
section. They represent class intoirests, essentially pacific. They 
arc almost to a man the creatures of our own educational system, 
using the argot of Western reformers and revolutionaries. It 
suits them to talk very loud, to use high-.sounding phrases. But 
th-'r' know, every one knows, that should they reap the whirlwind 
for which thc^diligently busy themselves sowing the wind, they 
would be the first to disappear” (Mr. Justice Beaman, “The 
Situation in India,” Empire Review^ February 1909). It is a litt' . 
strange, however, that the claim (whether just or genuine is 
another matter) of a section of the people that they, as being 
thoroughl> Westernized by English education, are the right 
people to be entrusted with political power, should be thus Kghtly 
treated, with scorn by writers like Mr. Beaman and Sfr Georgo 
Chesney — as if on the surface- it were a grotesque, and prepos- 
terous claim. o 

^ London, 1906; price is. 3d. 
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to read the essay through without a conviction 
that* here, at last, is an auihcy* who really aims 
at presenting what are the •genuine grievances 
and the actual aspirations of over 90 per cent 
of the people. 

§ 61. That the^Congress party is swayed by 
class interests may be freely admitted. What 
political pafty in history has not been so swayed? 
But the Congress tjertainly ^t:yids for Western 
political ideals, and much of its programme con- 
sists of what, on a priori reasoning, the Liberalism 
of Europe would be bound to approve. That the 
literary class, the lawyers, the potential ofiice- 
holdUi#sf*^(Uild benefit by the s[)read of liberal 
principles of government (as understor>d in Eng- 
land) does not prevent their interest it^ Liberalism 
being genuine. 

Ndr is it reasonable to argue that because both 
their aims ^nd methoefs arc exotics, introduced 
into India from the alien West, these aims and 
methods must be the products of insincere imi\^ 
tion. The methods of Congress are^f course 
^^not the "natural methods of the East, any more 
ti^n they are faithful copies in detail dt the 
H^nethods of the West. “ Orthodox Hindus of 
th 9 *Mild school ” (says Sir Theodore ^fc)rison) 
V have ’been offended at the pretensions of the 
Congress ^liticians to represent Hindu society, 
seeing that their manners and methods of political 
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agitation are flagrantly foreign to Indian ideas.”’^ 
But for the Congr|;ss party to refrain from adt>pt- 
ing Western methdds in their agitation, while 
such a course might enhance their appearance 
D& sincerity, would hardly be evidence of their 
political sagacity. 

What, however, are we to say of their ultimate 
aims? In so far as these are di:^'nterestedly 
patriotic they ought* to be be*nt towards securing 
for their country a fuller realization of self-respect- 
ing Statehood. 

The mention of such an aspiration as this in a 
Western land would at once suggest the double 
aim of attaining complete in depend 
foreign control and of introducing some demo- 
cratic system of representative government. The 
Indian is intellectually imitative, and the Con- 
gress Indian is the Indian who knows something 
of Western aspirations. Nothing ^therefore is 
more natural than that Congress politicians, 
w)aile postponing the dubious benefits that would 
follow thp withdrawal of British control, should 
press forward towards the goal of representative 
institutions. 

This, however, is by no means the accustomedi 
aspiration of the uneducated Indian. His dff^-ire 
is distinctly for good patriarchal government!} 
Loyalty to a personal monarch com'fes easy to 

' Imperial Rule in India^ P* 9* 
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him. tfp. is not even eagerly bent on having a 
ruler of the same nationality^ as himself. The 
Nizam, a Mohammedan, speaking Urdu, reigns 
ovej* Hindus whose native tongues are Telegu, 
Canarese. or Mahratti ; nor will the Gaekwar 
Baroda ne found yuling over populations com- 
posed preponderantly of Mahrattas. Yet these 
princes do*not seem to have any difllculty in 
winning the loyalt^ of their* subjects, and that 
though neither of them can show a genuinely 
ancient title to their allegiance. Even th(j Eng- 
lish Emperor- King receives an unexpectedly 
large share of veneration in India. For the 
moQi)irchtr;a^ sentiment is a deep-seated instinct 
among the races that dwell eiist of Suez.* 

By this we do not, of course, mean to imply 
that the Oriental any more than the European 
wishes to be ruled in accordance with the 
changing caprices of ad inscrutabje despot whose 
ways arg not his own ways and who never conde- 
scends to explain, when explanation is necessa^, 
why he wills what he wills. As *in Ai^glo-Indi an 
paper - .points out: “It is too late to reiterate 
familiar notion that the East desires* good 
government through a benevolent despot, and 
lo»ktS on self-government with contempt. If the 

’ Cf. Mr. M. T, Jackson, i.C.s,, "The tiinuu Theory of 
government,” Empire Review^ Septembir 1907. 

* Times of India, 7 August, 1909. 
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‘ benevolent despot ’ is one who pursues his own 
way, regardless oj what his subjects think, then 
he has passed from* the scene of government in 
India, and it is useless to go^ on holding him up 
asban ideal. An authoritative government, whose 
rule is conditioned by a careful regard for the in- 
formed and reasonably expressed opinion of the 
people who are ruled, is another matter.” Even 
an Indian rajah ^ can be found to insist on the 
same point.' “Again, when the public journals 
question the justice or wisdom of any action ^of 
Government, Government should condescend to 
afford explanations oftener and more fully than 
heretofore. Such explanations would, *in ^niny 
cases, clear up matters and obviate dissatisfac- 
tion. A good and strong Government ought not 
to hesitate to take the people into its confidence.”'^ 

§ 62. Discussing the aspirations of New India 
before the Ro3jal Colonial Institute, Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller is reported as saying : “ If./.he eyes 
o^ the Indian people were not turned to demo- 
cratic ideals, what was it they were looking for? 

It might safely be concluded that if the extrava- 

( 

i Raja Sir T. Madava Row, K.c.s.i., Political Opinions 
(Madras, 1890), p. 4. , 

* Cf. k\so Sir Theodore Morison, Imperial Rule in 
p. 37: ‘‘ The, Government which wishes to create a national 
spirit must be based upon a principle which its suojects cat! 
reciprocate ; it must place before the people a 'conception o^ 
Government which will 'evoke their enthusiastic loyalty." 

’ India, 18 June, 1909. 
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gant utterances of extremist politicians found a 
hearing, it was not because ithe Indian people 
wished to see the end of British rule. Me believed 
that their grievance was pritnarily sentimental, 
that uppermost in their minds was a vague feeliftg 
of resentment at bfcing treated always as inferior 
to Europeans. . . . His conclusions were that 
one could Team ve^ little a^ to the real wishes 
of India from the recent manifeslations of unrest ; 
that the heartfelt desire of the people was to 
atK^uire a self-respect which had been lost during 
years of subjection ; that tht* best method of 
meeting this desire was to prove to them that 
thdy*were itot barred from positions of trust and 
dignity in the service of the country ; and that, if 
this concession was granted, they would remain 
very well content with methods of government 
which might not realize the democratic ideals of 
Englishmen, but which satisfied tbe present needs 
of a large portion of Europe.” 

§ 63. The Congress speakers clamour, and vf4^y 
naturally, for more of the loaves arfd fishes of 
o^ce. *They almost certainly do not desire a 
severance of the English connection. On Uiis 
point testimony seems practically unaniipous. 

^Po quote one of the|nselves : ' “ T^ie educated 
Indian ^as his faults, but whatever these faults 

* Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Bar. -al -law , Politics (Madras, 
1898), Introd. p. 5. 
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may be it cannot be asserted that he is blind to 
his own material ®interests, and , it is his own 
material interests tfiat sway him altogether to- 
wards being loyal and conten^>ed, as loyal subjbcts 
slfould be contented, towards the Go^sernment. 
Indeed, the principle on which ‘the Indian National 
Congress is based is that British rule should be 
permanent and abiding in Iijdia, and that, given 
this axiom, it is Che duty of educated Indians to 
endeavour to the best of their power to help their 
rulers so to govern the country as to improve her 
material prosperity and make the people of all 
classes and communities happy and prosperous 
and contented as subjects of the British Em*p(re. 
The sooner this erroneous but very mischievous 
notion that the educated Indian is seditious is 
given up, the better for the country.” “These 
men” (says one of their English coadjutors^) 
“are not paid* demagogues or political incen- 
diaries with no stake in the land. Their material 
well-being is bound up with British rule. They 
comprise, ‘educationally, the pick and flower of 
all the trades and professions in India.' Many* 
off them are wealthy landowners, nearly all of 
them aje men of substantial means. Is it wise*^ 
to decry such men as paid agitators, to denounce 
their leaders as discontented lawyers?^* ^In pasf 

* Mr. Eardley Norton, Bar.-at*law, ibid., p. 26.' 

• Cf. Mr. A. P. Sen, “ Education and Sedition in India/ 
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years I was of the Cabinet of the Congress. 
My •official severance with that body is now 
complete. But I gladly pa^ my old colleagues 
the* tribute of my admiration and respect for the 
ability, tjie ardour, and withal the moderation 
with which questions were threshed out in the 
Subject Committees. It was here that all the real 
work of thtj Congress was done. ... I have 
lived too long behind the scenes and mixed too 
freely with the delegates not to be ex*rtain that 
they bear very willingly and very gratefully the 
yoke of England’s rule.” 

64. The difficulty of the sympathetic observer 
of^lr.e md^iifcstations of Indian unrest is to decide 
with what S(;t of conditions, real or imaginary, the 
present circumstances of India should be brought 
into comparison. The agitators and the agitated 
popdlations are alternately comparing things as 
they are (or piore oftmi, perhaps, things as they pre- 
tend or imagine them to be) with things as they 
were in the Golden Age, or with things as -thep^ 
will be in an impossible future. Bu>i except fn 
the case of a small section of the educated people, 
tli^5 ideal is never that of a representative denjo- 
^racy. Whatever they may say about Hjigland, 
thty would never wish to copy England. 


^Wtstminsier Au^^ust 1902: Further, il is a noticeable 

fact that the Indian political movement s*4rc invariably organized 
and led by those who are conspicuously successful in life.” 
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§ 65. A Mohammedan prince, H.H^the Aga 
Khan, puts forward the most obvious objection to 
the full introduction^’of representative institutions. 
“ If the real power were giveg over to the people’s 
representatives, how would they use ^it ? . . . 
Whatever the material or educational test of the 
franchise, the result would be, under the present 
state of social civilization, that poweir would fall 
into the hands ofitindividuals or communities who, 
while in many things abreast of the century, are 
in other things full of prejudices against the lovyer 
classes of their countrymen, unworthy of the days 
of the Tudors. It must not be forgotten that 
many of those who are demanding -the hig^.est 
political rights deny at this moment to their own 
dearest and nearest female relatives the simplest of 
human rights.”* 

“ The great majority of the people who retain 
their religious, beliefs and social usages” (says 
another native ruler^) “would decidedly prefer 
their non-representation to their Tww’-representation 
ijy those who have given up those beliefs and 
those usages” — and such denationalized repre- 
sentatives the Congress politicians would un- 
doubtedly be. 


* “ Some Thoughts on Indian Discontent,” Natioftal A'evin£> 
February 1907. 

Raja Sir T. Madav^ Row, Political Opinions (Madras, 1890) 
p. 114. 
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Repr^entative institutions have been found 
almost impracticable when the jacial and linguis- 
tic divisions are as sharp a* we find them in 
Austria-Hungary. The sharper religious and 
social divisions of fndia make them almost ug- 
thinkable. This, of course, is a truth which it is 
difiicult for Englishmen to grasp. “It is ap- 
parently nea^ssary for English politicians” (writes 
Sir Theodore Mori:?bn‘) “to lyhold a country 
given up to anarchy before they can realize that 
popular institutions make for the disruption of a 
nation which is not yet compact and unified. If 
they looked beneath the delusive calm which the 
arn*^' maifit^ins in India, they would behold all 
the passions which beget civil war, unscotched by 
a hundred years of unwilling peace.” “ One must 
be compelled” (says Dr. J. P. Jones-) “to deny 
the sfticerity of many who claim that this people is 
a nation which prides itself upon its patriotism, so 
long as tjie caste system dominates them and their 
ideas. The only tie which binds together these 
people is the spirit of opposition to this foreigA 
governn^nt. Among the classes and the masses 
theYe is absolutely no coherence or unity of *>enti- 
Qient in any line of constructive activity. .So that 
in -the matter of self-government they woulJ prove 
themselves to be sadly incompetent.” lo mention 

‘ Imperial Rule ht India, p. 31. 

■ India: Its I.ife and Thought, lycjS, p. 17. 
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no other objections, a representative assembly 
among these “children of inexorable inequality 
would prove unwo'ikablc, because, by jumbling 
together high caste and low, it would turn cere- 
monial Hinduism into a code of impossibilities.'^ 
Representative institutions all but a small loqua= 
cious section of the people almost certainly do nof 
want. The idea is too alien. It would be toe 
difficult (as has,, been said already) to get high 
caste and low to sit together at the Council Boardc 
Indeed, it is probable that to a high-caste Hindi: 
the idea of submitting himself to the suffrages o( 
his inferiors could only appear as an indignityc 
Where the representative system has been ii^tiro- 
duced obvious drawbacks appear in the workings 
“Sir Macworth Young, the lately retired Lieu^ 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, has recorded his 
opinion on the subject of the advancement ir 
local self-government in that province in the las( 
eighteen years, during which Lord Ripop’s policy 
in that respect has been in force, to the effect tha: 
ti.e peoples rarely manifest any interest in the 
election of their representatives, and the electee 
representatives rarely represent the real interests 


' Mr. justice Bt'iini.'iii. 

* “The ter of this people the Brahman, is, in his way, evet 
more haug^hty than the Anglo-Indian. . . . Conta'ct with 
Englishman, even with the King-Emperor himself, is for hip 
pollution, which must 'be removed by elaborate and exactin| 
religious ceremonies” (Dr. J. P. Jones, ibid., pp. 22, 23). 
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of their constituents. If any position on the Board 
is cdveted it is that of the nominated, not of the 
elected, members, and Distrift Boards in p^eneral 
are merely consultative, not executive, bodies, 
reflecting^ the disposition of the Deputy-Coifi- 
missioner, whose appointment as President has 
been necessitat(‘d in almost every case by the 
prevalence l^f party feeling and s»‘(:tarian strife. 
The absence of a wfiolesome pi^^lic spirit in the 
rural community lies at the root of this failure, and 
until this want is supplied local self-government in 
rural tracts of the Punjab will bi‘ more or less of a 
farce.” ^ “ To those who watch carefully the work- 
ing*of thi^ iminicipal franchise ” (writes Dr. Jones, 
an experienced American missionary-), “and see 
how easily and speedily the natives have adopted 
all the vices and tricks of the representative system, 
it do(?s not, by any means, seem an unmixed good. 
And the ha/dest critics of the system that the 
writer hits met have been intelligent and loyal 
natives, who believe that this meed of self-govern- 
ment is fraught with evil.”^ 

■#Mr. A. Roj^-ers, “ Ttic I*i of tlir ^Jea in 

\ndu\.,^' Asiiitir {)uarft'rly, \\>r\\ Myoz. (Smnlai sla(rni<*til s i outil, 

course, be made in ;i description o< ruial Jai^laial. 'I'he n .idci 
sli^jiltl bear m mind Uie difficulty ol diawiii); < onijiarisons in sui b 
m.itters with perfect justice to b#th pii|>ul.iliojis ) » 

• ^ “ Hrili^ Rule in India,” j\f>rth Amvruan A'f-’ifTi', April i8<)c). 

’ In this coSnectinn should be quoted, ho\M" ei , the parajfr.'iph 
which recurs year after year in the (.jfivrrninenl H Moral ami 
Alatcrial Pnrifress of India i “The objrcts on which municipal 
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“Before the British reign” (he continues) 
“India had neveu experienced the first taste of 
representative instiVutions. To-day the query 
which arises in the mind of disinterested persons 
wiio know and love India is, whether political 
rights and liberties have not«of late years been 
conferred too rapidly upon the people. It should 
not be expected that a people who,** by natural 
taste, instinct, i\nd unbroken heritage, are the 
children of the worst kind of autocratic and 
absolute forms of government, should acquire^ in 
an age or a century wisdom or aptitude to rule 
themselves. Taking the mass of Hindus, they 
seek no more, and seek nothing bstt6r, thaw a 
wise and kind paternal government.”^ 

funds cun be spent are, tnainly, water supply, hospitals and 
dispensaries, stieetsand roads, \a(iination, drainage, sanitation, 
and education. The intetest in the municipal elections, , and in 
inunicip.d affairs ^^enerally, is not usually keen, save in a few 
cities and larj^'c towns ; but, as eilucation and knowledge advance, 
interest in the inan^igenieiit ot local affairs gradually increases. 
It is reported from most provinces that numicipul wfc'rk is fairly 
well done, and municipal responsilnlitics are, on the whole, faith- 
fyiy discharged, though occ.asional shortcomings and failures 
occur in particular towns. The tendency of these loe.il bodies, 
especi.'illy in the smaller towns, is to be slow in imposing addi. 
lional taxes, in adopting sanitary reforms, ami m incurring Cew 
cxfienditure. Main members of municipal bodies are diligent in 
their attendance to work, whether at meetings for business or cm 
benches ^or decision of petty criminal c.ases." It should be nofed 
also that IlrKiish government i«^ frequently accused of having 
destroyed the indigenous institutions for local government in tlfl 
rural districts, and is said to be now, painfully ;thd slowly, en, 
deavouring to rcstoie the capacities that it has itself crushed out 
* Sir 1*'. S. P. Lely’s homely, chatty little book, Sugg^esfh*ns foi 
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These facts are far recognized that Congress 
polificians themselves frequent'iy disclaim any de- 
sire for the introduction of representative institu- 
tions, at least in the^near future. 

§ 66. Representative institutions are certaiifly 

the Better Governing of' «list u'»s<s. with man) humor- 

ous illustrations, tho dosircs ainl j^iu'v.incis fit the a);ri< iiltui isis 
and their attiAule towartis oui methanual jiov< i mn«-nt. “Nut 
only" (he writes) “ arc the* [the Itntish^ firm aiul just h)’ tempera- 
ment, but their hau^jhty alool'm-ss na*\e mnuenres makes it 

easier to be so m action ; th«“\- aie smeme. the) ate humane, they 
are as wishful to see India prospi-ious as Iiet own sons are, ex( ept 
in %.ome few cas< s when* the mten sts of then own <ounlr3'are 
involved. . . . Then* ( omes a time, how»\»r, when <\en pern e, 
justice, industry, .and comMiene <lo not s.itislv. , . . 'riie riti/en 
is f^tttiii),'' tned of he.iim};' .\iislides .ilwa\ s « .illed the Just. Jle 
.sclV th.it the •departments’ < .in be as luthless .ts the whilom 
farmer of t.ixes ; that ‘the lei^fii of l.iw h.is biokiii <iown the 
.ancient satej^u.ini of i ustom, w Im h msun d ,i me.isute ot piotei - 
tion to all classes for many ( eiitui n s . ih.ii the Ion ian adminis- 
trator, left to himself, tends to lose the l<»u( h of symp.itli)' and 
know^'dj'e. . . . Thiouyfhout Iinli.i the nsm^ riv is, .is it must 
be eventually m e\ety bod \' of sent i« nl bi imrs, ‘Let us h.ive ruins 
who know' us ! ’ . . , l’erh.ij>s no Si i n i. iii.it e, impel i.d oi pro- 
vincial, realizes how' utteily li.Utful, i \( » pt ifi I.iiK' towns, is our 
cl<aborati“*syslem of l.iws .nid couit m.nlun<i\, i spei i.illy now 
that time has east a i^l.imour o\er the p.ou li.n .its ot olden ti.13 s. 
Of what use is the extiiK tion of bnber\ it it is n ])|^ii 1 d in- st.mjis 
anil foes to pli-aders . . . .Mr. Thoibuin will temaiks th.it^if, 
as often Ifappens, the f.imili.ir jiatliw.iy is wionjjfully i los< d to a 
rj'A’s ancestral field, lie must be told m Fn^'lish that lie #uis1 sue 
'the dominant owner lor a lelease of the servu iit henlaj^e uifder 
chapters IV. and v. of the K.isemenfs Ait.’ I'lther the unh.ippy 
nain must go to an expensive pleadei to .isk what ail this means, 
or he must take the l.iw into hit own hands .md sighting on him- 
self the poTice and a ch.irge of noting Lifoi < Ihi magistiate. . . . 

■Congress lays no stress on this, the i hiel^ol fh ryot's griev.ances, 
because the system brings grist to the mills of so many of its 
members.” 
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not desired by the Mohammedans of India. This 
fact has been evid^»nt during^ the controversy bver 
the political changed introduced by Lord Morley 
in 1909. In 1888 Mr. Theoc^ore Beck, Principal 
ofo Aligarh College, pointed out that “ ij is a very 
erroneous assumption to suppose that the only 
educated people in India are the people who have 
learnt English. This is certainly most untrue of 
the Mahomcdan community. ... It is a mistake 
to suppose that these men have no knowledge ot 
politics and administration, that they never think 
about these subjects, and that they exert no in- 
fluence on their countrymen. On the contrary, 
in logical thought and sound sense, tht*ir opini<Tns 
often contrast very favourably witli the utterances 
of those who are the apostles of the new school. 
Being the descendants of men who have governed 
a mighty empire, they have very distinct traditions 
as to the best principles of government, and the 
best means of captivating the affection*, of an 
Oriental people ; and they criticize English mea- 
sdt-es from* a very different point of view from 
that of Young Bengal. They have been' largely 
utijize^ by the British Government in the admin- 
istration of Upper India, and many of them hold* 
important positions in the Native States. Thetlr 
political thought resembles the old Tory sthool o^ 
England far more /han the Radical, and they are* 
by no means so enthusiastic for democratic mea- 
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surcs as is commonly supposed by Englishmen. 
For fexample, most of them dislike the freedom of 
the Press, and think that it is^alculated to fan the 
numerous race animosities of which India is a hot- 
bed. On^ the other hand, they have their oAjfn 
grievances, which «find inadequate public utter- 
ance.”* “It is the pride of Islam” (writes Mr. 
H. O. Dwight-) “that Divine omniscitmee has 
foreseen everything, and has prty/ided in ailvance 
a groove, unchangeable as the laws of th(‘ Medes 
aryl Persians, in which the acts and social rela- 
tions of mankind must move until the end of the 
world. To outgrow the jirovisions of such a law 
is'impossfbfc ; to think of improving them is blas- 
phemy. The whole of this law is prepared from 
the standpoint of the divinely inspired Asiatic 
despot, and is addressed to men w'hom it becomes 
to b& fraternal in relations with one another and 
paternal in jcindness towards a great mass of sub- 
ordinates. As individuals the common people 
are so completely lost to view that in Arabic or 
Turkish or Persian the only word wbirh can j>e 
used ter express the idea of a republic means 
‘ Aob- government,’ and is the one confrnoply 
iised in speaking of the United States,” 

• 67. One of the good results which we should 

expect to see follow from the spread of a sound 

* jExsaj's on Ivdiatt Topics, 1B8S, p. 42. 

" The Forum (New YoikJ, M.-iy 
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system of education (such as could evoke a 
genuine sense of /:ivic duties) would be the dis- 
appearance of racial*, religious, and social barriers 
between the members of tl^e educated classes, 
enabling them in some sort to co-operate for 
the good of all. It is sometimes asserted by 
friends of India that this fusion has already 
in an appreciable degree taken place.' We may 
take the followii\g passages as representative of 
this point of view: — 

“The first and most obvious result of the 
diffusion of Western learning, and to some ex- 
tent of Christianity, is the creation of a new class 
of men,' a fraternity belonging to ihany races, 
and localities, and castes, and differing much 
in degrees of culture, but united by common 
mental possessions and a common attitude, by a 
community of novel ide{is and desires. Their 

' The sig-nific.'incc ol this and the followinj^ quotallcn.s larj^oly 
depends on the slirss (hal we lay upon the phrase, of a 

uftt> c/ass of men.” The University j^iatluates, thouvrh mostly 
froti the Hrahrttin easte, are forming', it wouhl seem, something 
resembling a new ras/e, the distincti\e mark of which, -to Hindu 
eyes, is^^he neglect of caste rules. To the masses, to whony a 
moral life and the observance of caste regulations arc interchange- 
able ideas, the bro.'ulcr outlook of the educated man can only„ 
•appear as'.shecr lawlessness; and to this confusion of ideas i^ 
probably due much of the outcry obconscrv.ative Indians in favour 
of religious education. They see the breakdown of irffmemorial* 
restrictions and identify it, where we should not, w?ith a break- ^ 
down of mor.ality. Miictt, therefore, of their protestations (pp, 
IIO-1I2, 131-123, supra) maybe discounted by the English reader. 
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Englisn education separates them by a great gulf 
froifi the vulgar.”* 

“ Indeed, it is this con\^ction 01 the simple 
human dignity of ^very man that gives the new 
national gDnsciousness its strength and its nobility. 
It takes no account of race, religion, caste, or 
class, but (embraces the whole population of the 
peninsula tn the sweep of its sympathy, while all 
are summoned to unite in common labour to bring 
in the new glorious India that is to be.”- 

Owing to the settled government of many 
generations and the rapid communication belw(‘i‘n 
province and province, India has at last become 
a*** political •unity. There has been also a wide 
growth of religious tolerance due to the sj)read of 
education. Still further, the study of iuiropean 
history and English literature has awakened in 
many Indian minds a love of country rising above 
the narrower love of caste and st*ct. This higher 
patriotism has been deepened and strengtlu ned by 
the spectacle of Japan. ’ They see that patriotism 

' Mr. j. Krnm-civ, I “ Thr T. imI.-ik us <,( Mudiin M.nmj- 
isit,’’ Thf East and the IVe-it, London, Aj)rd • 

“ Mr, J. Karquh.ir (Professor ol Kn^lish, Pli.i w;tinf»iir), 

^‘Christianity in India. ' Contemporary EtViete, May jf>oS. 

« References to the rise of J.ipan aie vtrj frequent in native 
papers and speeche.s. “ A « r-fiiury ol ItiUish rtlrx ation b.is not 
••ufficientif awakened the national s»’ntiinent of India as the rec ent 
•marvellous vfetori«*s of Japan, in the Russo-Japanese war, have 
done” (D. S. Rama Chandra Rao, Ea\^and ICest, Hoinl>.iy, Dc-r. 
*905)' >*« hard for the West to realize how much that event 
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can win triumphs in the East as well as^in the 
West, and a passionate love of India fias been 
awakened in their Uwn hearts. This love of 
country is one of the noblest characteristics- of 
thft more highly educated Indians to-da^v. They 
would, I fully believe, make tha greatest sacrifices 
to see India a united nation.”* 

But this optimistic view of the advances already 
achieved is bluntjly rejected by most observers. 
“ It is a curious fact,” writes Mr. J. D. Rees," 
“which Dr. Bhandarkar, amongst others, hgs 
noticed, that the caste and race spirit seems to 
increase with the spread of education, which, in- 
deed, the agitators, with accustomed' exaggerd- 
tion, say has produced a solid Hindoo nationality. 

. . . The doctor says: ‘In my early days all 
classes joined in a public movement. Now 
Hindoos, Mohamedans, and Parsees act inde- 
pendently, as do even separate castes, There is 
greater estrangement than existed before* social 
reform was thought of.” 

Similarly, •'Mr. Justice Beaman:* “Surveying 

has stirred the imagination and quickened the ambition of all 
peoftlc of the East. . . . Hindus believe that the peace perfected 
at Portsmouth was the harbinger of a new era of liberty and« 
independerlte tor all the East” (Dr. J. P, Jones, India: Its Lift 
and riioui^^hi, p, 5). « 

* Rev. C. F. Andrews, “The Japanese Victories arftl India,”* 

The East and the UVi/, October 1905. *' 

- The Real India ( 1908J, p. 28^. 

* Empire Review, February 1909. 
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the edficated classes as a whole, I doubt whether 
any t)ne who really knows then^ would confidently 
say that their utility as citizftis, or their morality 
as ^en, has been jncreased or heightened the 
fraction qf a fraction. They have taken on* a 
veneer of Westerr» thouf;ht, usually of the least 
profitable kind ; they have become fatally {^^lib in 
what passes for political oratory ; but they have 
not become more ellicient in ai^ single point of 
real importance. They cram themselves with 
dtynocratic literature and revolutionary philo- 
sophy, but they are themselves weighted with 
thousands of years of inherited cast-iron conser- 
v?ltism. *Irfgrainedly and to the marrow of their 
bones, let them declaim as they please* of liberty 
and equality and frat(‘rnity, they an* the i hildrcn 
of inexorable inequality. Except when posing in 
special roles and for short periods, they are as 
much the ^slaves of venerated tradition, as fast 
bound •with the fetters of caste, as they were a 
thousand years ago. Individual (*xceptions there 
may be, but they do not count f< 5 r much |in 
valuing the mass.’’^ 

^*robably, also, other Englishmen in inefia \yill 
bave shared the feeling of which I have^been at 
times conscious — a feehng which seems to prove 
the all-pervading character of this world-old caste 

* See also the slashin>f article by tllb Rev. J. A. Sharrock In 
the Nineteenth Century, ScjMcniber 1909. 
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sentiment — that it requires less moral courage 
to treat, with seeding unconsciousness, a High- 
class Indian as a Social equal in the presence 
of the sneering type of Ar\"lo- Indian, thah it 
does to speak courteously to the ,Jow- caste 
“sweeper” in the presence df a native servant 
who happens to be of slightly higher social 
status than he. , ^ 

Certainly thera seems little evidence that the 
social barriers within the borders of Hinduism 
have been much affected by influences from the 
West. An interesting anecdote, illustrative of the 
point, is related by Bishop Whitehead, of Madras : 
“ Some years ago, when lecturing aV Patna, 'in 
North India, before a large audience of educated 
Hindus, on this subject of the brotherhood of 
man, I spoke for about twenty minutes in such a 
way as to lead my audien(;e to imagine that I was 
speaking of the , relations between Europeans and 
the natives of India. My remarks were i^eceived 
with loud and continuous cheering. Then I sud- 
denly applied the principle I had enunciated to 
the treatment of the Pariahs by the Brahmins — 
the* rest of my speech was received in dead 
silence.” ^ 

Reading such stories as this, one cannot but 
recognize the parallel — though the comprffison i^ 

* “ The Future of Indian Christianity,” The East and the 
West, January 1905. 
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a cru^ one — with the Virginian slave-holders 
listening, during the agitatiorj, that preceded the 
revolutionary war of 1775 1^82, to the words of 
the*slave-holding o^tor, Patrick Henry : “Is life 
so dear, c^r peace so sweet, as to be purchased ^t 
the price of chain* and slavery ? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God. I know not what course others may 
take, but SLs for me, give me liberty or give me 
death.” ^ 

Mr. H. P. Mody cites a few definite facts which 
h^ve some bearing on the disputed point ; “ The 

premier Native Prince of India, a staunch Ma- 
homedan, has for his Prime Minister a Hindu 
gentleman,* and the enterprising Parsis have 
monopolized in that State some of tlie highest 
positions in the gift of the Nizam. The Gaekwar 
of Baroda, a devoted Hindu, and the most en- 
lightened of all the Native Princes, has had more 
than one P,arsi at the head of his State.”- The 
action •of autocratic rulers, however, is hardly 


' A comparison between caste dominance and^Hlave-hoIdin^^ is 
unfair to tlie former in.ismuch as casie i< sts on a tyranny not ol 
force but of o])inion, a lyr.inny ii|>h»'ld. .ipp.ii eiiti) , almost as 
mft:b by tlie convictions and the ,u <pu« sc < n« • of tho*- at^ ifle 
bottom as by the inijramed airop;arue d t!i<is< at tiie top. Hut 
Indian orators would do well to renu tnbe r that unti^thc-y t^ive 
nnore evidence of j^enuine t^*mocrati< feelmj; at home, w'ell- 
informe.d 4'tttrl'»bmen cannot throw themsebes wjiolo-heai tedly 
into the worW of winninjf for them the dcinoci.iti* privileges they 
covet for themselves. 

^ The Pi)lifi<al Future of India (looK), p 40 
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indicative in such matters of the trend of fiopular 
feeling. ,, 

S 68. Now, Sir George Chesney and similar 
Tory writers may exaggerate the non -repre- 
sentative character of the party of constitutional 
reform, and the cleavage of* interests between 
section and section of the people, even as Con- 
gress itself certainly exaggerates itS claim to 
be the voice of ^dia. But there must be some 
truth in the Tory position ; and as long as the 
English people at home are uncertain as to ifs 
extent, it will be impossible for us to overrule 
the bureaucracy and replace the English civilian 
by the educated native, against what may be botii 
the desires and the interest of the peasantry. We 
would fain give the educated classes all that they 
petition for. But, being unconvinced, as yet we 
dare not. 

Perhaps our best road to a partial re 9 onciliation 
in theory of the two points of view is to suggest 
that on the one hand we have the political idealist 
in ^a hurry, the idealist who takes the long view 
and works towards what, if attainable at all, is 
bound *cO be best in the long run — the realization 
of a conception of national unity and the attain-^ 
ment of the full stature of political manhood — 
without the patience to envisage clearly the im-* 
possibility of the early achievement of ^hat end ; • 
while, on the other hand, we have the administrator 
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whose^jprime business is to deal with short-period 
difficulties, to whom influence that disturb the 
minds of ignorant subjects, smd incidentally bring 
on them material ^sses, are things to be dealt 
with very^ imperiously — the desirability of soyie 
ultimate benefit that may accrue in the distant 
future (as a consequence of temporary intellectual 
unsettlemc^t) being naturally brushed aside as a 
plea of unpractical visionaries^ and anarchists. 
The aim of the higher statesmanship is to recon- 
cile in practice, by compromises which do not 
stultify the aims of either contending party, the 
distant aspirations of the one with the paternal 
anxieties the other, sacrificing neither tlie hope 
of the future to the clamant material needs of the 
present, nor these and other necessities of the 
present to the chances of visionary gain in remote 
centuries. Immediate efficiency and permanent 
prosperity must both be kept in view. Our busi- 
ness i5^ certainly to rule India* rather in the 
interest of the 299 millions than of the one mil- 
lion ; and if, owing to caste and other religious 
divisiorvs, the one million will always be socially 
aliens to the 299, then we must choose As ad- 
ministrators those who are most capable in the 
present for the work, regardless of nationality or 
colour;^ but if the one million is ultimately to 
merge intd the 299 and the little leaven leaven the 
whole mass, then we should deal better, perhaps, 
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by India, if we substituted wherev^er we cobld the 
educated Indian f^r the European, regardless of 
temporary drawback^.* 

69. The great political difficulty is to find same 
mifans of combining administrative institutions 
that will make for efficiency* (especially in the 
interests of the inarticulate majority) with arrange- 
ments that will not destroy either the Lelf-respect 
of the educated classes or their capacity for initia- 
tive. On the moral side,” says one Congress 
speaker,'^ “the present situation is steadily (de- 
stroying our capacity for initiative, and dwarfing 
us as men of action.” “ I have often,” says Sir 
T. Morison,^ “ been tempted to wonderAvhether tk^e 


* The ubove, of course, represents (he attitude of the sane 
democratic idealist. The aims projiounded would not equally 
meet the view of the aristocratic theorist — the believer, let us 
say, itj the principles of Plato's Republic. If our hi>fhest hdpe for 
humanity is the full evolution of the “g'overnin^ class" and the 
partial and one-sidcc( devi'lopment of many specialized Labouring- 
and lighting castes, then, no doubt, vve should find in Itulian con- 
ditions the best possible sphere for the working out of the 
Utopian ideal — a disinterested governing class, appearing in 
In^ia almost lilfc immigrants from another planet, chosen with 
special regard for their fitness to govern, and never tempted to 
intermarry with the people; controlling a distinctive military 
class also fairly sepanitc Irom the populace ; and a labourljig 
population whose happy lot it is to pass conleutcdly through life, 
marrying *and giving in marriage, unperturbed by fears of wap 
and heedless of affairs of State. ,Fcw’, however, are now to be 
classed as aristocratic Utopians. 

'‘Mr. Gokhale, Presidenti.'il Adilress, 1905. 

* Indian Budget Dcl«.tr (quoted in the Indian Keviciv, Aprif 
1904). 
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intellectual benefits ot academic training have not 
in India been counterbalanced the loss of mas- 
culine virtues ; schools and c* lieges have diffused 
a nbw set of ideas vilitch the people havi' come to 
value ver^i highly,, but the effect of British rifle 
has been to keep* the people at large in stnln 
pupillari, in which the opportunity never occurs 
of deciding upon n-^mentous issues and of taking 
a responsible part in grave ei^ergencies. . . . 
Much of the political speaking and writing which 
one hears nowadays is of a kind to make one fear 
that such has been the case.” 

70. The points that we have toucluid on, as 
offering the*loest fields for observation of the effects 
of Western influence on Indian life, may here per- 
haps be recapitulated with advantage. They are 
(i) the gradual recognition (as a consequence of 
the introduction of W^‘stern ideas of toleration 
and equal jdustice) of the disastroys nature of the 
racial, feligious, and class antipathies that render 
social co-operation of all for the good of all im- 
possible ; {2) the growing realization of the eyil 
nature 6f social practices, such as child-marriages 
a.rfd the enforcement of perpetual widowh(fod*on 
girls who have lost their husbands in iijfancy — 
most of which practices are sanctified by thi- in- 
unctions of religion ; (3) the growth of a larger 
belief in the value of personality, of practical 
efficiency, and of social service, and the incor- 
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poration of these new beliefs i(i the efhics of 
the various reformed phases of Hinduism^the 
Brahma Samaj, the*Arya Samaj, and other such 
schools of Westernized religi^ous thought ; (4V the 
dim beginnings of belief in a real evolutionary 
process — the possibility as weU as the desirability 
of ethical and social progress. 

S71. That the j^ractical conseque?ices of the 
growth of these ^new ideas have not as yet been 
very considerable must be admitted by even the 
best friends of the Indian ; and the advances ^till 
possible, both in the field of thought and in the 
field of action, are immense. Patience, however, 
is necessary — patience on a scale that <PhglishmtTj 
seldom dream of— before results commensurate 
with our hopes can be attained. The effort of 
self-sacrificing courage still required before an 
individual Indian can defy his social enviroriment 
by taking any step away from the lines of ances- 
tral custom must remain, perhaps for genorations, 
an act of the highest heroism. All honour then 
to those brave men who do, from time to time, 
break through the bonds that fetter their kinsfolk I 
O^ly 'iS our ideas permeate whole sections of the 
people, and especially as they penetrate amonjj 
their conservative women-kind, can such heroism 
become common.* Gn9w/>-movements arf alway/: 

* If it were priicticablv, one would like to sec some one or other 
of the societies (Indian or English, but preferably Indian) that 
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concef^able, aVd occasionally occur. They are 
never thoroughly satisfactory^ movements ; but 
every forward step taken mjAes other steps easier 
of achievement. Love suffereth long and is 
kind”; and patiently, ever patiently, we myst 
move forward, walching, with as little of the in- 
evitable feelings of irritation and exasperation as 
may be possible for us, to seize, now here, now 
there, the favourable opportunity', the golden mo- 
ment for consolidating the littl** steps of progress 
tbyit one and another of these grouj)s of our 
proteges may see lit to mak«-. Then' are no short 
cuts possible. There is no room for Bismarckian 
ftiethods *0^ blood and iron. We must continue 
on the old mild lines, only more earnestly and 
disinterestedly, until — 

. . . “the 

The lUllc scctl they hiu^^hcd .a m the 
Has risen and yic soil, .md i;io\\ii .» bulk 
Ot spanless j;irth, that l.i\s <i>i « vi ry side 
A thousand arms aiul ruslu s to the Sun. " 

72. In conclusion, perhaps we can best set 
forth the political aspirations of the saner section 
of IndTan politicians, and their attitude towards 
tlfe British Raj, by quoting from the speech •de- 
fcvered by Mr. Gokhale at Poona on V^ly 4th, 

work for *hc rejjr'neration of India, np<-n a “ ^-olden book” for 
^hc recordinj^ of all -self-sacrificinj,;: a<ts of ‘ocial hi-ioism, ainl 
confer at the same time some rccogni/.ei decoration— a riband of 
“the Lcjfion of Honour" — in commemoration of such acts. 
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1909, a few days after the assassination of ^ir W. 
Curzon-Wyllie : — 

“Though a certa\n hankering after indepen- 
dence must have existed her^ and there in indi- 
vidual minds from the very commet^cement of 
British rule, ideas of indepenctence, as a factor to 
be reckoned with, were a growth of the last four 
or five years only. They had their ort'gin in the 
despair which overspread the Indian mind towards 
the close of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, in the 
victories of Japan over Russia, and in the general 
feeling of protest against European domination 
which had sprung up, as recognized by European 
observers, in recent years throughout the East. 

“It must be admitted that these ideas, partly 
owing to their natural attractiveness and partly 
owing to a lack of political discrimination and 
judgment among the people, had spread rapidly 
in the country, and they constituted to-day a 
serious obstacle in the path of the country’s pro- 
gress. No man, said Mr. Gokhale, could be so 
fallen as to rtiink that there was any special merit 
in living under a foreign Government, 'or that 
thejre ^'ere not humiliations — at times painful aftd 
bitter humiliations — inseparable from it ; but (t 
was not a question of abstract theories or of mere 
sentiment — it was a question of what wasrpractic* 
able and what wa^ in the best interests of the 

* I quote from the rejwrt in the Times of India (Bombay). 
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count^ in the present circumstances. From that 
stanTIpoint they had had to recpgnize two things : 
one was that, considering Ae difiimilties of the 
position, England Jj^ad done very well in India ; 
and the ^second was that there was no alter- 
native to British rtile, not only now but for a 
long, long time to come. In view of their end- 
less divisif^ns, *the^r feeble j^ublic spirit, their 
general lack of energy and othe]^ grave defects of 
national character, only madmen outside lunatic 
ai^lums could think or talk of independence. 
That same patriotism which in other countries 
had taken other forms must lead tlu'm in their 
Situation tefwork loyally with the British Govern- 
ment for the progress and prosperity of their 
country. . . . 

“ Passing on to the political progress achievable 
under British rule, Mr. Gokhale said that there 
was practicgjiy no limit to it. Such progress had 
been iff two directions — first, a steady obliteration 
of distinctions on grounds of race between indi- 
vidual Englishmen and individual iTidians, and, 
second)y, a steady advance towards that form of 
government which Englishmen enjoyed ir» otjier 
£^rts of the Empire. ... As regards their ad- 
vance towards the goal, of what might be roughly 
termed iColonial Self-Government, it had been 
\irged by critics that it was unwise and even mis- 
chievous to mention such a goal since it could not 
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concern the present or the nea/ future.* The 
speaker, however,, did not share that view. “He 
thought it was mostf^ useful and most important 
that they should be able to to their country- 
m«n that in the fullness of time they gould hope 
to attain under British rule a f«rm of government 
worthy of the self-respect of civilized commu- 
nities. Moreover, those who s^Dol^e of sVich a goal 
spoke of it not tc^. suggest what their countrymen 
might immediately ask for or the Government 
could be expected to grant, but to keep before 
their minds an idea of what they had to qualify 
themselves for. For the whole question after all 
was a question of character and capacity and quall^ 
fication. They must realize that their main diffi- 
culties were in themselves. The present Hindu- 
Mohammedan agitation had drawn the pointed 
attention of everybody to the absence of any* real 
unity in the country, and had shown hoiv deep and 
wide the fissures were. Their average character 
and capacity would have to be considerably raised 
before they (A^uld hope to bear the responsibilities 
of^any real measure of self-government.” 

^^r. Ciokhale is pre-eminently the representative 
of the Hindu community. Let us set beside hijt 
remarks the words of a representative Parsi, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, k.c.i.e. ; — * 

1 Speech delivered as<Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of Congress, Bombay, December 1904. 
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We truly earnestly respond to the words 
in vfhich Lord Curzon adjured us the other day on 
his landing : * I pray, I pray the Native commu- 
ni*^y in India to believe in the good faith, in the 
high honour, and in the upright purpose of my 
countrymen.’ Guntlemen, it is because \vc do 
sincerely believe in that good faith, in that high 
honour, m\d th?it* upright purpose, tital we meet 
here in the open Tight of da^ to appeal to their 
noble and righteous impulses, l^y all lawful and^ 
cpnstitutional means, so to discliarge the sacred 
trust reposed in them by Providence, that it may 
redound to the glory and greatness of both coun- 
tries. . .* • May we pray in return that when we 
ask to be allowed to co-operate in this noble task, 
Lord Curzon and his countrymen will believe that 
we, too, of the Congress, are inspired by duty, 
patriotism, and loyalty.” 

And fin^lXv. beside ’these words of Hindu and 
Parsi^ let us place a few sentences from an out- 
standing exponent of Mohammedan sentiment 
His Highness the Aga Khan, : 

“This phenomenon in itself, this clinginji of 
(11 to some dream of connection with E^igland, 
ihows that there is no really insupeiable difiiculty, 
f the matter were dispassionat<‘ly considered, in 
bringipg an end to the discontent. Kace instinct 
is not the dividing line. And since it is possibk 
for England to possess the affection of her Indiar 
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subjects, is it not worth her while whatever cost 
— except, of course, honour and safety — to win 
that love to which ^she has so many splendid 
claims? ” ^ 

73. To sum up. The educational system of 
India is, even from the extreme^secularirt point of 
view, unsatisfactory and inadequate ; and its pro- 
ducts (like the educational products of oTher lands 
and other systems) &re no mc/re above criticism 
morally than th^y are intellectually. But we 
cannot expect perfection. We have no right to 
expect it. And — to quote Mr. Gokhale again - — 
“the greatest work of Western education in the 
present state of India is not so much the encour-* 
agement of learning as the liberation of the Indian 
mind from the thraldom of old-world ideas, and 
the assimilation of all that is highest and best in 
the life and thought and character of the West. 
For this purpose not only the highest but all 
Western education is useful. . . . English'men 
should have more faith in the influence of their 
history and thpir literature. And, whenever they 
are inclined to feel annoyed at the utterances of a 
discontented B.A., let them realize that he is but 
an intid^nt of the present period of transition in 
India, and that they should no more lose faith 

* “Some Thoughts on Indiun Discontent,” /Va/ional /le^new, 
February 19157. ‘ • 

’ Speech in the V'ice-re^al Council on the Universities Bill, 
December 1903. 
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in th^ results ol Western education on his account 
than should my countrymen question the ultimate 
aim of British rule in this iJtnd because not every 
Englishman who ^omes out to India realizes the 
true char^ter of England’s mission here.” • 
Moreover, the men who have been dealt with 
by our system arc subjected to exasperating 
personal ^isabTlit^s, and to peculiarly strong 
temptations to play on the polj^ical stage a role 
which does not make for lasting benefit to their 
fq|low-countrymen. But even if their intellec- 
tual attainments were remarkably high, and they 
themselves as disinterested as human nature per- 
nnits, the*i^path of duty would by no means lie 
plain and open before them. The problems 
of their political future are complicated as the 
political problems of few countries are com- 
plicated. There is no simple programme of 
reform for eith er the^olitician or the educationist ; 
and iSamid the gloom of political confusion, of 
religious unrest, of social perplexities, those who 
are pressing eagerly forward take, noV and again, 
a wrong turning, it is not for lookers-on, wh(^se 
Icits are cast on happier lines, to condign, as 
failures the products of what must inevitably re- 
main a system of compromise. 
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